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ABSTRACT 

This paper was designed to provide observational 
instruments and information about how to use them with future 
teachers or anyone interested in increasing sharpness of perspective 
in schools, churches, organizations (or any place where one person 
encounters another) . Chapters discuss the following topics: (1) 
observation as a basis for quality living, (2) how to observe, (3) 
decision making behaviors as the focus of observation, (4) 
communication as the focus of observation,' (5) involvement as the 
focus of observation, and (6) expanding observational prowess. Tables 
containing supportive materials are included. (JHB) 
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PREFACE 

The Center for Young Children, a research unit of the University of 
Maryland, has been engaged for the past several years in a variety of 
research projects. Among them has been a group of related studies, one 
project sometimes emanating from the other, foctissing upon the development 
of guidelines or instruments designed to describe what happens in classrooms 
or other settings. To see accurately and to use such information wisely 
should make for better human interaction and learning- -wherever these activities 
take place. 

The research projects have been conducted by faculty members, gradiiate 
students, and others working singly or in concert. Some studies are the result 
^1 doctoral dissertations, term papers, or faculty-student in-depth collabo- 
ration on educational topics or dilemmas. In all the instances reported in 
this Occasional Paper, some type of an observational instrument has been part 
of the study. In a fe\^ instances questionnaire techniques have been employed. 
It is these instruments or slight modifications of them with suggestions for 
use that are included in this booklet. 

Basically, this work is written for the teacher-to-be or any other person 
concerned about increasing sharpness of perspective. The intent is that the 
observational instruments can be used in organizations, on city street 
corners, in drug stores, churches — any place in which one person encounters 
another--as well as in schools. 

Appreciation is due the persons who conducted the initial studies. The 
chief investigator is credited in the appropriate sections. In this 
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Occasional Paper Diane Lee, former graduate assistant in the Center for 
Young Children, carried out the difficult task of attempting to put the 
observati-r^nal guidelines developed for research purposes into a framework 
usable by anyone interested in sharpening his/her observational skills. 
Jessie Roderick, Associate Director and member of the Department of Early 
Childhood-Elementary Education, wrote the chapter on how to observe and the 
last chapter in which the reader is invited to extend the work of the Center 
section. The first chapter which builds a case for utilizing observation 
as an educational and human tool was written by me. The three authors 
worked closely and made many significant suggestions for each chapter in 
order to make the Occasional Paper <'i significant whole. It is the hope of 
the authors that persons using this document will gain new insights into 
themselves and others. 

— Louise M. Herman, Professor 

Director, Center for Young Children 
Department of Administration, 
Supervision, and Curriculum 



August 1975 
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CHAPTER ONE 



OBSERVATION AS A BASIS FOR QUALITY LIVING 

Eyes to see! Ears to hear I Obiously barring physical impediments 
most persons feel they can hear and see accurately, fully, and sensitively. 
Yet how frequently errors in judgment are made because one has acted upon 
incomplete, inaccurate, or tangential information relative to the phenomenon 
of concern. 

Persons are continuously evaluting other persons. Judgments are made by 
parents, teachers, playground supervisors, classroom curriculum workers and 
many others based upon fragmented and less than objective information. 
Persons are capable of gathering information which is correct, concise and 
capable of being acted upon, or they can let their incomplete or inaccurate 
perceptions determine what they do to and with others. Obviously complete 
perceiving is not within the domain of persons. But we can learn to reach 
higher levels of this very critical human process. 

All persons who have contact with or responsibility for others need to 
see persons and their settings just as fully, objectively, and completely as 
possible. Incomplete, slanted information or misconceptions are sure-fire 
ways of killing relationships. Inadequate or faulty ways of perceiving can 
also cause poor planning that may adversely affect the well-being of others. 
Fuller information enables persons to make more intelligent and satisfying 
decisions about self, others, and the relationship of each to each. 
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Persons can observe for a variety of purposes. The young mother is 
interested in whether the newborn's eyes seem to be recognizing her or 
not. The six-year old is intrigued with the squiggles of a snake he is 
trying to tame. The truant officer cautiously watches the youth released 
on parole. The couple seeking depth in their relationship look for non- 
verbal cues which give indications of the quality of the courtship. Every- 
day in settings of all kinds people look at things, at other persons, and 
at the total setting in order to get a better picture of themselves and of 
the unique self in harmony or disharmony with other persons and their 
environment . 

To observe accurately and multi-dimensionally is critical if one is to 
make good decisions abc ut one's self and others. Decisions are based upon 
infomation or data. If the individual has rich, varied perceptions from 
which to draw in making his decisions, provided he has built in adequate 
modes of valuing, the more likely he is to make good decisions* 

Whether one is responsible for raising a family, for teaching, for 
supervising others, for serving as an aide or in some other paraprofessional 
capacity, or for working in a profession where service to others is crucial, 
adequate perceiving and subsequent decision making are crucial. How many 
times could a relationship have been enhanced rather than deterioriated if 
persons had taken the time for a good and careful lookl 

Preparation for Perceiving 
People can see more accurately and more completely if they have had 
the opportunity to look at their worlds through varied colored lens. The 
intent of this book is to invite persons to observe through the utilization 
of various tools designed to enhance one's perception, and therefore one's 
knowlege of their world and its inhabitants. Seeing fully and richly enables 
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more effective and accurate communication, another process vrtiich binds 
person to person*. 

Through observation much can be learned about persons in settings. We 
can learn about those ideas and persons with whom the individual becomes 
involved. We can learn what seems to influence the decision making of the 
person. We can get information which might help us in our thinking and 
planning of next steps in our contacts with the person. 

Persons can learn to observe more accurately and purposefully in multiple 
ways. By taking a camera and trying to catch unusual as well as usual shots, 
one begins to percf,ive more fully the world in which he lives. By individually 
recording what one sees in a setting and comparing one's perceptions with 
others* perceptions, the person can begin to ascertain where he is seeing 
things like other persons and where he is seeing them differently. By 
looking at a person in a setting through the categories or guidelines of 
some type of observational system, a number or parts of which are presented 
in this book, one can learn much. 

After one has gathered information on data through any number of means, 
the person can generate hunches or hypotheses about next steps. Gaining 
information about what is actually happening is crucial to the one concerned 
about the welfare of others. 

Who Observes 

Since all persons are constantly seeking to refine their impressions by 
gathering new information, most persons who wish to acquire the skill of 
observing can do so. Purposeful observing involves the utilization of some 
form of an instrument whether it be a simple or more elaborate check list, 
a category system to be used with some specified direction, or rather open- 
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ended questions or columns which can be filled in at the discretion of the 
observer. These procedures provide one way of helping persons really see 
the world as objectively as possible. Sometimes certain kinds of training 
are necessary to utilize the instruments, but in this work, we have tried 
to introduce ways of observing that would keep training to a minimum. If 
one wishes to utilize the complete instruments contained in the text, then 
one would need to obtain the training materials from the various researchers 
whose work is included.* 

Persons who might be interested in utilizing the material in this book 
for purposes of observing and ultimately making better decisions include 
parents, teachers, supervisors, elementary and secondary school children, 
persons preparing for any of the helping professions such as social work, 
counselling, etc., premedical students — in fact, anyone interested in the 
phenomenon of human behavior. 

For example, elementary or secondary school children or youth might 
work in a group. Persons within the group might take turns gathering 
information about the behavior of other persons or one another. Supervisors 
may work in teams in order to record on a selected instrument what is 
happening in classrooms. The information may be far more objective than 
that often obtained in the supervisory act. 

Nurses in training might note specific behaviors of patients in the 
process of preparing for an operation. Teachers might team with each other 
to gather information about a selected subject area or child. Parents can 
view their offspring with increased precision. Through observing and by 
offering relatively unbiased feedback to the persons involved, persons can 

*A number of the training materials are included in the Center for Young 
Children Monographs and Occasional Papers* a list of which is included at 
the end of this document. 
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begin to see the impact of their behavior upon others. 

Why Observe 

The Importance of Gathering 
On-the*SpuC Data 

Most persons spend a large part of their lives in social interaction 
with others, interaction takes place in a variety of contexts or settings. 
Persons* behaviors may be to a large degree influenced or shaped by the 
setting, say certain psychologists, yet other scholars of human nature hold 
that the person decides very selectively what he will incorporate from the 
setting and consequently the setting does not play as major a role in 
determining behavior as some may think. In any event, despite discrepancies 
about the degree to which behavior is influenced by context, we can be 
assured that at least the person makes some commitments, even if unconsciously, 
about the shaping influences upon his life. Therefore it behooves those of 
us who want to gain a clearer perspective of hiiman behavior to utilize tools 
to understand it as clearly as possible. 

Education can take place in almost every conceivable kind of context. 
Within the confines of families, schools, agencies, playgrounds, or churches, 
opportunities for education may be affotded. We know these institutions and 
groups educate but frequently we do not know precisely what individuals take 
from these settings. We may never have such knowledge but we can know even 
a bit more than we now do. We can gather more on-the-spot data in order to 
help us make wiser on-the-spot decisions. 

We all know the problems created when children and all people regardless 
of age congregate in gathering places where life in the settings has little 
meaning for the participants. Life in classrooms has frequently been 
described as sterile and the mode of educating unrelated to t^ needs, 
backgrounds, and desires of those who frequent them. 
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Weii-intentioned leaders of senior citizen groups may not reach the core 
longings of those persons who are to be served because the teachers have 
been unable to glean accurate information about the persons they serve. 
Lack of objective feedback can cause the best laid plans to fail. Day care 
centers may provide clean healthful care to those on their premises but may 
not challenge the budding minds and full hearts of those in attendance • In 
any type of setting, the individual, through gathering first-hand information 
about what is transpiring and then acting upon that information, can make the 
context more real, vital, and supportive to the person being served. 

Individual and Institutional 
Compatibility 

Through the use of observational tecluicues, an institution or 
organization can determine whether what is happening in the setting is 
congruent with the intent of the organization. Ascertaining congruency 
between purpose and intent is one way of evaluating an institution. For 
example, various kinds of schools have different purposes. If one were to 
explore the school and look at the behaviors of individuals within it, would 
these behaviors be congruent with the intent of the organization? Or are the 
behaviors entirely out of line with the intent of the school? If incongruency 
maintains, then the school needs to look carefully at its purposes. Do they 
need to be revised? Do teachers need help in more adequate implementation? 
Or are more points of entry needed so that children and youth see and accept 
the purposes of the institution in which they are involved? 

Since no one can see within the mind of another, no institution can 
ever fully understand the individuals it serves. Each individual comes 
with his own hurts, desires, loves, pieces of knowledge, perceptual frame- 
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works, dislikes, anxieties, and competences. Yet schools, social agencies 
and other groups concerned about persons frequently design their programs 
as if each person were coming with the same intellectual equipment, 
aspirations, and involvements. It is the lack of attention to the 
idiosyncratic internal workings of persons that makes the most well-oiled 
institution with the most profound statement of purposes operate less than 
adequately. 

By capturing on-the-spot information about persons, we can foster 
individuality and societal goals simultaneously in any situation. 
Democratic societies are neither totally individualistic nor totally pre- 
determined and bound. It is the interplay of the rules of the culture with 
the idiosyncratic tendencies of individuals within the culture that keeps 
societies dynamic and attuned to the individuals within them. It is the 
sensitive looking at and listening to the sounds of the culture and the 
individuals within it that enables change to come about in peaceful, fruitful, 
and useful ways. We can all cite incidents where the lack of interplay 
between the individual and his culture have caused disharmonies to occur 
to the individual and the society. 

Unfortunately in our haste to teach, to get something across to change 
another, we fail to gather basic information about the person. When we do 
gather basic information, frequently inadequate attention is given to its 
analysis and interpretations. The person is such a complex phenomenon that 
unless we are willing to struggle with recording his complex as well as his 
simplistic aspects, we treat the person as though he is less than human, as 
though simple cause-effect relationships govern his behavior. If we accept 
the assumptions that such is not the case, then it behooves all persons 
concerned about bettering the lot of others to learn to observe carefully 
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and to utilize the relatively unbiased results of observations in planning 
for the well-being of othars. 

Objective Observations as a 
Basis for Planning Activities 

Many persons have responsibility for planning for the activities of 

other individuals. This planning can take place in a vacuum with little 

knowledge of how the person goes about his work, the degree to which he 

involves himself in his tasks, or the behaviors the individual exhibits 

as he makes his decisions. But most persons can plan activities which will 

make a difference in the lives of others. By building upon such information 

as: Which persons tend to be together much of the time, which individuals 

do not seem to seek the company of others, which individuals seem to engage 

in activities for extended periods of time, what ideas seem to be of 

interest to given individuals, the person planning for and with others can 

utilize information which may make activities lively and growth-producing. 

Possible Observational Foci 

For purposes of learning to observe more closely some suggestions are 
given in the next section on how to observe more closely. Since decision 
making, communicating, and becoming involved are critical elements of 
living, focus is upon these three processes. Obviously purposeful observing 
could focus on many other areas and skills of living. 

Involvement has been selected for a possible focus because a person's 
involvem'^^ nts and commitments--those things to which he devotes time and 
energy-reflect much about the person. We can infer motivations and 
aspirations. Such information enables those who plan for the well-being 
of the person to develop activities with the person to lead him into greater 
depth in his involvements or to open up other courses of action if such seems 
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the wiser way to proceed. 

Communicating is selected as a process to study since it is an overt 
process and the core of human interaction. We can see persons in the 
act of communicating, both verbally and nonverbally. Communicating 
requires less inferential leaps than certain other processes and is 
therefore a good place Jto sharpen observational skills. 

Decision making is critical to all relationships and to all aspects of 
living. The parent needs to decide when to let a child tackle a job alone 
and when to intervene. The teacher must decide when to introduce new 
material to a student and even the nature of the material. The person 
attempting to help another who has a severe personal problem needs to 
decide the appropriate kinds of assistance to give to a person sunk in an 
abyss of despair. No person is exempt from the act of deciding--deciding 
both his own well-being and that of others. Yet, how little we observe and 
study the process of decision making. 

Summary and Looking Ahead 
In summary, a case has been made that data are generated in a variety 
of settings. Persons involved in helping relationships with others can use 
these data to see whether individttal behavior and institutional goals are 
compatible. Gathering on-the-spot information enables institutions to change 
in a systematic fashion while simultaneously catering to the common and 
idiosyncratic goals and behaviors of individuals served by the organization-- 
be it a home, school, or other type of agency. It enables more adequate 
planning for activities in which persons may participate. The chapter which 
follows deals with how to observe. 
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Because of the pertinence of decision making, communication, and 
involvement to human behavior, the focus of the bulk of this work is on 
observational techniques that enable a better understanding of these 
critical human functions. In conclusion, attention is given to expanding 
one's skill in the complex act of observing and dealing with the information 
one gathers* 
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CHAPTER TWO 



HCW OBSERVE 

In the chapters which follow, selected observational instruments and 
guidelines are discussed in terms of their purpose and past use, directions 
for using, examination of the information gathered, questions that might be 
answered by employing the guides, and suggestions for modifying them. However, 
since mere availability of an observation guide is not enough, ideas for 
selecting instruments for use in specific situations are presented in this 
chapter. 

Selecting an Observational Guide 
When a photographer decides to capture a glimpse of life, he may proceed 
in two ways. He can identify a specific subject or object to photograph, or 
he may cruise the terrain so to speak until a composition strikes him as the 
target for his skill. In either case, he must be knowledgable about and have 
skill in employing the equipment which results in the best photograph according 
to his established purpose. Likewise, the person who wishes to employ data- 
generating instruments or guides must first establish his/her purpose for 
using them and then select guides or instruments that make it possible to 
accomplish the purpose. 

Purposes for Generating Information 

It is important to determine what we are trying to accomplish or 
facilitate by generating information about persons as they interact with 
settings or contexts. Are we looking for answers to specific questions such 
as: What personal elements in the classroom setting appear to influence when 
students make decisions? or, How often do certain children change activities 
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during a free-choice period? Answers to such questions can help teachers 
make better decisions about planning for and with individuals and about 
the. role of significant others in a setting. 

Another purpose for using observational guides is to raise questions 
or to generate hunches. Although our initial purpose might be to obtain 
answers to specific questions such as those above, additional questions and . 
concerns can emerge as we examine the information obtained. Why did certain 
students change activities frequently in a short period? What might happen 
if changes are made in the placement or number of materials or the timing of 
activities? Question-raising is a significant and fruitful reason for 
generating information about personal interactions within a setting 

We can also view purpose in terms of a designated focus such as a 
personal process or elements of context. Is interpersonal communication, 
both verbal and nonverbal, the major focus of our efforts? Communication 
between mother and child may be the focal point of a study of interactions 
in the home. The materials or equipment used most in a setting such as a 
print shop may be the focus of data gathering for a shop teacher. In this 
publication we have selected to focus on the processes of decision, 
communication, and involvement. 

In summary, purposes for generating information are many, and they can 
be viewed from different perspectives. The purposes for which the instruments 
in this volume were designed and used vary according to the persons responsible 
for developing and using them and the context in which these persons functioned. 

Criteria for Selecting 
Guides or Instruments 

Once a purpose for generating information has been established, one or 

several techniques for achieving the purpose are selected. In order to fulfill 
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a purpose, the instrument selected must be congruent with the go'als. 

For example, if a major goal in generating data is to record personal 

interactions in different settings, the instrument or guide must include 

directions for describing or coding the various elements of context over 

time. Achieving a match between purpose and technique can be obtained 

by becoming aware of and applying certain criteria for judging and selecting 

an instrument. 

The criteria or questions selected for discussion relate to the 

following concerns: statement of purpose, nature of categories, directions, 

suggestions for organizing and using data, context, reliability, validity, 

and inference. One niight consider other criteria, but these appear appropriate 

1 

to the content of this manuscript. 

Statement of purpose * Is the purpose of the instrument clearly stated 
in the title or in any descriptive material accompanying the guide? Initial 
inspection should indicate whether or not use of the instrument should be 
pursued in depth. 

Nature of categories . Are the categories or questions self-explanatory 
or clearly and precisely defined and appropriate examples or illustrative 
behaviors included? Are categories free of overlap so that onlv one behavior 
or observation unit belongs in one and only one category? 

Directions for utilizing instrument * Unless clear directions for use are 
given, an instrument or set of guidelines may be less than helpful. Before 

^For a broader coverage of criteria see John Herbert and Carol Attridge, 
"A Guide for Developers and Users of Observation Systems and Manuals," 
American Educational Research Journal (Winter 1975), Volume 12, No. 1, 
pp. 1-20. 
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deciding upon an instrument, the person may want to consider several 
questions such as the following: Are materials needed listed? Is the time 
necessary for utilizing the instrument described? Are training instructions 
included? Are they specific enough? If training protocols were developed 
for this purpose, are they described or information given as to how they 
might be obtained? 

Suggestions for organizing and using information. Is there some 
indication of what information will be obtained as a result of using the 
instrument? For instance, a narrative accompanying a communication instrument 
would indicat;e that using the instrument enables a person to enumerate the 
number of gestures and facial expressions exhibited by two persons interacting 
with each other during a ten-minute period. Does the narrative include 
suggestions for organizing the data both during the data collection and 
afterward for purposes of summarizing, displaying, and communicating it to 
others? Tally or coding sheets, summary tables, charts, graphs, histograms, 
and time lines are examples of organization and display techniques. 

Context. Does the instrument lend itself to being used in a variety of 
contexts? If so, are the instructions for such use given? If it is necessary 
to note elements of context, is this clearly stated? Is the guide utilized 
best in a setting where there is little movement among persons? Has it been 
constructed to describe designated interactions such as those that occur in a 
classroom where large group instruction by one person is generally the case? 
Or, perhaps a setting where instruction is given by machine? Or, is the 
context one in which student input is encouraged and prized? 

Instruments vary not only in the amount and kind of contextual information 
noted but in how the information is used. Often, the more complex the 
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behaviors or processes observed, the more important context is to under- 
standing them. 

Reliability and validity . For more formal and extended use, reliability 
and validity information should be given. Does the instrument describe or 
measure what it was designed to do and does it do so consistently? Are 
procedures used in determining reliability and validity described? The 
degree to which these issues are dealt with often depends on the develop- 
mental stage of the instrument as well as the purpose for which it was 

2 

designed and the suggested uses. 

Inference . Do the directions and other descriptive material accompanying 
the instrument or guide give some indication of the degree of inference 
required in using the instrument or parts of it? A rather high degree of 
inference can be required to judge whether a teacher's behavior can be 
categorized as facilitative. Generally, it is desirable to keep the degree 
of inference as low as possible, but in certain settings and for certain 
foci the inference level may of necessity be higher. Groundrules and 
carefully defined categories and directions are helpful in understanding 
and handling inference. 

Decision, Communication , and Involvement ; 
Selected Instruments and Category Groupings 

The instruments and category groups presented in this paper were 

developed as part of the research thrust of the Center for Young Children 

from 1968-1975. They were utilized by faculty and students in the Center 

classrooms and in other school settings with age groups and teachers from 

pre-school through college. 

^Information on reliability or inter-observer agreement for instruments 
isi in the individual Center for Young Children Monographs and Occasional 
CD?r^ Papers. 
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The purpose of these instruments and guides is mainly to describe 
personal interactions related to the processes of decision, communication, 
and involvement. As a result of describing behaviors related to these 
processes, teachers, students, parents, community workers, and those in 
other helping professions are better equipped to make decisions about what 
transpires in their respective settings. 

The intricacies and continuity of personal interaction, the changes, 
patterns, and the unexpected can be described and subsequently contribute 
to our understanding of the person. The complexity of these observations 
is further increased by the need to look at the context in which interactions 
occur. As a result, at times there might be more inference on the part of the 
observer, but the richness of data or infoinraation thus achieved can out- 
weigh any negative effects of occasionally higher degrees of inference. 

The development of the instruments and guides proceeded from recording 
in diary- fashion behaviors observed in the classroom setting to deriving 
categories and directions for coding. When reliability was achieved, it 
was on the basis of inter-coder agreement* Specifics related to reliability 
are found in the Occasional Papers and Monographs on each of the instruments. 
Readers are encouraged to pursue reliability and validity in further uses of 
the instruments when appropriate to their purposes. 

« 

The guides and instruments which follow are primarily observational in 
nature although some include interview or reflective techniques. When the 
complete instrument is not included in the body of the text, it is found in 
the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



DECISION: 

Focus for Observation I 

Importance of Decision Making 
The first set of observation guides focus on the development of tools 
for gathering meaningful information in the area of decision making. Perhaps 
today, even more than in the past, the ability to make significant decisions 
is critical. In this "age of accountability," individuals are charged with 
responsibility for their practical, moral, and ethical decisions. How do 
people face the challenge of sifting through choices, of evaluating and 
distinguishing alternatives? How do people weigh the probable consequences 
of each viable course of action? How can we, as parents, teachers, supervisors 
or persons in any area facilitate or modify the development of the decision 
making process? Are opportunities for significant decisions offered in the 
home, classroom, or office? Can decision making be built into the general 
environment and the curriculum, and if so, do opportunities for decision 
change the behavior of the persons involved? What alternatives are chosen 
by persons who are given choices? Is there a consistent patterig. of choice? 
A great deal has been written about this area in a theoretical framework, 
but seldom does the literature specify realistic ways to answer questions 
objectively. One possible reason for this deficiency is that the tools for 
describing behaviors and for prescribing changes have not been readily 
available. The following instruments were designed to help meet this 
need. 

17 
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A. A Checklist for Decisions Related to Materials and Activities 
The Materials and Activities Observation Checklist ^Figure 1) focuses 
on the activities and materials that are chosen or ignored by children when 
they are encouraged to make decisions relative to these matters in the 
classroom. Use of the instrument also enables an observer to identify the 
persons involved with the child during the period of observation and the 
amount of time each child spends at chosen activities. It consists of 17 
categories of activities and materials typically found in preschool class- 
rooms . 

The Materials and Activities Observation Checklist was used at the 
Center for Young Children by the teachers and student teachers during 
classtime in the classroom and by single observers who gathered the data 
from a one-way screened booth adjacent to the classroom. 

At another time, the checklist was used along with a detailed anecdotal 
record that included additional information regarding who initiated partici- 
pation in an activity, the exact length of time a child spent at an activity, 
and a verbatim record of the child's interactions. The information gathered 
from this series of observations was used in analyzing the relationship 
between decision making and the following six factors: ability to predict 

outcomes, awareness of alternatives, willingness to take risks, maturity, 

4 

anxiety, and self -concept . 

The two studies summarized vary in terms of the complexity of the research 
design and the analysis of the data. This point is made to highlight the 
versatility of the instrument. 



^Jj7^Se*e Sandjra, Horowitz, Decision Making in Young Children ; A Report of 
Research Findings, Fart One . Monograph 2, 1971. 

'^See Joan Poultney, Decision Making in Young Children: A Report of 
Research Findings, Part Two , Monograph 3, 1970. 
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The Materials and Activities Observation 
Checklist and Directions 

The Materials and Activities Observation Checklist with sample 
codings follows. 

Figure 1. Materials and Activities Observation Checklist 



Child's Name 

Child's Number 

Observer's Name 

Observation Time 
Which Observation: 

1st 



Sex 



Date of Birth 



Teacher 



2nd 



3rd 



Date of 
Observation 



Other Person Code: 

T-Teacher ST-Student Teacher 

P- Parent 0- Other 

C -Chi Id G- Group 
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Activities /Materials 


1 


2 


Minutes of Obser\ 
3 4 5 6 


ratio 
7 


n 

8 


9 


10 


■ 1 

Animals v-Live; 






















Art ^taterials 
(scissors , crayons , 
etc.) 























Airplanes -Trucks 






/C 


/c 


/c 












Blocks 


i/ G 


i/G 



















Books 






















Climbing 
Ladder Box 






















Dramatic Play 






















Easels (Paint) 






















Games 






















Housekeeping 
Corner 






















Music 






















Play Dough 






















Puppets 






















Puzzles 






















Rocking Boat 






















Tables (including 
water, sand) 






















"Watching" 






















Other 
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Following are directions for using the Materials and Activities 
Observation Checklist: 

1. Provide background information requested at the top of the 
Checklist.* 

2. When a child observed is involved in a given category such as 
blocks, place a check ( ^ ) in the appropriate block. A check 
in the activity/material row should be coordinated with the 
appropriate minute column. 

3. To note persons with whom a child is interacting, write in the 
appropriate blocks the single or double letter abbreviation 
(i.e., T for Teacher) designated at the top of the Checklist. 

If a child is observed playing with blocks a'^'^ng with three other 

children for the first two consecutive minutes and then begins to ride 

on a, truck with another child for the next three consecutive minutes, 

the Materials and Activities Checklist would be filled in as shown in 

Figure 1. 

Examining the Information Gathered 

After observing over a period of time, the data should be examined 
in accordance with the particular situation and interests of the observer. 
The infonnation gathered on the Checklist provides a shorthand description 
of the child's behavior in the form of the number of times choices occurred. 
This is a frequency count of choices of activitie^^ or materials and the 
other persons with whom the child interacted. After examining the 
information on the Checklist, a person might summarize the infonnation 
using a form similar to the following: 

*Records that are kept by a teacher for use in the school setting may bear 
the child's name. If use of the records goes beyond the classroom, numbers 
should be assigned the children and recorded in the appropriate space. In 
the latter case, guidelines for research involving persons should be 
followed. 
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Summary of Activities and Persons Selected 



I 


II 


III 






Person(8) With 


Child's Name 




Whom Child 


or Number 


Activities /Materials 


Interacted 




Animals (live) 
Art materials 


Person Frequency 



In Column II record the number of times each activity/material was 
chosen. In Column III record the code for the person with whom the child 
interacted and the number of times they interacted. Slashes may be used to 
obtain a frequency count. 

The information gathered by using the Checklist can be used in several 
ways. For instance, if certain activities were never chosen by the students 
during free choice time, curriculum revision probably is necessary. If a 
child chooses to play with only one or two materials exclusively, thzr. the 
teacher may want to find new ways to broaden the child's participation. The 
data might reveal that the person being observed only interacts with one 
teacher even though instruction is in the form of team teaching.* The findings 
mey support or refute the hunches of f%e observer or reveal an unexpected 
trend. Conclusions based on relatively objective data are significantly more 
meaningful and are easier to justify than are those which are based merely on 
conjecture. 

,If the observer wishes to do a time study, the data can be examined by 
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recording the number of observed Activitie8/^faterials chosen during the 
first observation and then the number observed during the second and any 
subsequent observations* A column to note the difference could be added* 



Choices Over Time 



'Id's Name 
or Number 


Number of Activities/ 
Materials Chosen During 
Observation One 


Number of Activities/ 
Materials Chosen During 
Observation Two 


Changes 











If more specific information is desired for purpose of planning, the 
particular Activities/Materials chosen by each child during each observation 
could be listed with the number of times they were chosen* 



Specific Choices at Different Times 



Child's Name 
or Number 


Choices and Number of 
Times Chosen During 
Observation One 


Choices and Number of 
Times Chosen During 
Observation Two 




Animals 


Art Materials 




Airplanes -Trucks 


Easels 




(record in the blanks the 
each was chosen) 


number of times 



This guide may be used by teachers, student teachers, and teacher aides 
in the classroom during any convenient hour of the day on a daily basis 
throughout the entire school year. Practice in using the Checklist is 
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encouraged in order to familiarize the observer with the coding system 
and the presented order of activities. 

Additional Questions 

Are there consistent choices in the child's selection of activities 
and/or playmates? 

Can meaningful patterns of choice be defined? 

Is the child typically involved in solitary, parallel, or 
group play? 

Who or what activities are consistently omitted? 

Does the focus of a child's social interaction change over time? 

How are choices affected by the presence or absence of teachers, 
peers, strangers, or parents at a given interest area? 

What is the range of activities chosen by an individual? 

Are the chosen activities related in some categorical way? 

Is there a relatio* ship between the activities chosen and the 
age or sex of the students? 

Are there particular activities chosen at different time slots 
during the day? 

Is there a relation between the child's mastery of an activity as 
determined by the teacher or other tests and the duration of 
interaction or the frequency of choice? 

Possible Modifications 

Instead of recording for 10 one-minute intervals, the observer may wish 
to substitute different time intervals. For instance, if the child being 
observed appears to have a very short attention span, the intervals might 
be more appropriate if they were altered to 30 seconds. An observer might 
find it more practical to use longer time slots such as 10 ten-minute 
intervals. On the other hand, the observer may wish to just note how much 
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time has passed between changes in activity. 

The actual list of materials and activities could be cr Aged to meet 
the interests of the observer and the characteristics of the population 
being observed. For example, if the population were dixth-graders in an 
open setting the list might include the following: 



reading a text 
reading a library book 
solving math problems 
conducting a science experiment 
working at the language lab with the 
tape recorder 

The observer can just replace the activities given in the example 

with those that are better suited for the particular setting and persons. 
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B. Decision Making Interview Guide 
This guide was specifically designed to explore the following three 
questions: Is the young child able to state verbally realistic alternatives 
available to her/him in a preschool setting? Is the child able to make a 
choice from the list of alternatives mentioned? Does the child then carry 
out the announced choice? A combined interview and observation technique 
was used for this study. 

Past Use 

This guide was one of three instruments used in a longitudinal study 
conducted at the Center for Young Children. The focus of the research 
centered upon the decision making process of three-, four-, and five- 
year old children who attended the Center. Each child was interviewed by 
the teaci.^r on six separate occasions just prior to the scheduled outdoor 
activity period during the months of October to December. 

The Decision Making Interview 
Guide and Directions 

The Decision Making Interview Guide which includes space for recording 
follow-up observations is shown in Figure 2. 



Figure 2. Decision Making Interview Guide 

Date of 

Child's Name or Number Sex ^ Birth 



Teacher Other person code: 

T-Teacher 

Date of Interview and P- Parent 

Observation \ . C-Child 

, „ ST-Student Teacher 

Observer s Name 0- Other 

G- Group 



^See Sandra Horowitz, Decision Making in Young Children: A Report of 
Research Findings : Part One, Monograph 2, 1971. 
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Observation Date 

Observation Time from to 

Which Observation 1st 2nd 

I. Teacher: What could vou do outside today? 
Child Response ; 



Plan A: If child names some activity(ies) go 
on to question II. 

Plan B: If child says, "I don't know*' or makes 
no response, the teacher will verbally 
list four (4) possible choices and then 
ask question II. 

II. Teacher: What are you going to do f irs^ 

Child Response : 



III. Observe what child does first minute on playground. 
Record: 



Following are the directions for using the Decision Making Inverview 
Guide: 

1) Provide the background information at top of guide. 

2) Approach each child before she/he is to leave the room for the 
outdoor activity period. - Tell the child that you would like to 
ask her/him some question before she/he goes outside. 
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3) Ask the child the first question. Jot down the necessary key 
words in the available space. When the interview is over, add 
the words that would complete the child's thoughts. For example, 
the child's response to ''What could you do outside today?" could 
be recorded as follows: 

"I could swing s " 

" Ride a tricycle • " 

"1 want to run. " 

" Play with Johnny on the monkey bars . " 
The underlined sections are the words that were added following the 

interview. 

4) If the child names an activity, proceed to question two and record 
the child's response. 

5) If the child says, "I don't know" or fails to respond, list four 
possible choices. Next ask question two again and record the 
response. 

6) Follow the child outside and observe him for the first minute 
of outdoor play. 

7) Record in diary fashion what the child does and with whom she/he 
shares the experience. Letter abbreviations standing for other 
persons may be used in this diary fashion recording. (See 
Other Person Codej listed at top of guide format.) 

Examining the Information Gathered 

The information obtained by interviewing and observing the children 
can be arranged in tabular form in various ways depending upon how the 
information is to be used. 

A table can be designed to show the number of choices stated by each 
child and the number of times the child followed through with the first 
choice given. 
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Child 


Number 

of Choices 


First 
Choice 


Number of Times Followed 
Through on First Choice 


I. 








2. 








3. 









A table can also be made that lists or describes the activities stated 
as alternatives by each child and the activity(ies) the child participated 
in during. the observation period. 



Child 


Activity(ies) Stated 


Activity(ies) Involved In 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 







The data can be analyzed by making a list of all activities mentioned 
by all the children. Next, the number of times the activity was stated as 
a possible choice can be listed. Then the number of times the activity 
was actually used during the observation intervals can be tallied^ In the 
last column, compute the difference between the number of times the activity 
was stated and the number of times it was actually used. A sample follows. 
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Activity 


Number of 
Times Stated 


Number of 
Times Used 


Difference 


Swing 


5 


4 


1 


Ride a 
tricycle 


2 


2 


0 


Play on the 
monkey bars 


3 


0 


3 



Additional^ Questions 

Does a relation exist between the ability to state choices verbally and 
the age, sex, or language skills of children? 

When children state an alternative, do they include other persons with 
whom they would like to share the experience? If a person is mentioned, 
does his or her presence or absence at the stated activity alter the 
behavioral follow through of that child? For instance, if a child 
mentions a person and that person is engaged in an activity other than 
the one named by the child, will the child go where the person is or 
to the activity mentioned? 

If the child is encouraged to make choices in the classroom, is 
there a noticeable change in her/his ability to identify possible 
alternatives, to state choices verbally, and then to follow through? 

What happens when the child is requested to follow through on his or 
her own stated choice of activity as opposed to when attempts are made 
to require him or her to follow through? Also, what does a child do 
when circumstances prevent his/her following through on a stated 
choice? 

Are there discernable patterns of verbalization over a period of time? 



Possible Modifications 

If the person studying choices made by children were interested in what 
children would choose to do in the classroom, then the first question could 
be changed to read, '*What could you do in the classroom today?" The remaining 
procedure would be the same, only observations would be made within the class 
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rather than on the playground. 

Examining children's perceptions of available choices and their 
selecting an activity from within the classroom allows one to interview 
children every day, while the questionnaire referring to outdoor choices 
might have to be cancelled on days when inclement weather prohibits outdoor 
activity. Also, problems .could arise during the winter months when children 
wear hats, coats, mittens, boots, etc., and the teacher is kept busy helping 
the children dress. 

Both forms of the question could be used if one wanted to study the 
relationship between classroom and outside choices of activity. 

The focus of the question could be changed to study the child's pattern 
of choice in one specific interest area. For instance, the first question 
might be written as follows: "What could you build with the blocks today?," 
or if the child were older, "What subject do you plan to work on during the 
scheduled library study period?" Again, the procedure would remain the same. 

The questions could be made even less specific by merely asking, "What 
do you want to do at school today?" If the stated choice is unavailable, 
is the child able to state an alternative? 

The guide might be modified by adding a fourth section in which the 
child or youth observed after having stated a choice would be asked about 
his follow through or lack of it. 
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C. Teacher and Child Perception of Classroom Decision Making 

Purpose and Past Use 

The questionnaire for Teacher and Child Perception of Classroom Decision 
Making was developed by the staff at the Center for Young Children in order 
to investigate the relationship between the perceptior.3 of the child and 
teacher as to who actually makes certain decisions in the classroom. The 
information was further analyzed to determine if there was a relationship 

between the accuracy of the child's perception and the child's level of 

6 

maturity, mental age, and sex. The questionnaire contains five items 
relative to classroom management, scheduling, and peer association. It 
requires only one person to interview the students and the teacher. 

Figure 3. Questionnaire for Teacher and Child Perception 
of Classroom Decision Making 

Child . Sex Date of 

birth 



Teacher 



Date of Interview 



Interviewer: "You have on a 



Did you choose to wear it today or did your mommy choose 
it for you?" 

Child Response ; 




See Sandra Horowitz, Decision Making in Young Children: A Report of 
Research Findings , Part One , Monograph 2, 1971. 
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(Note: If child makes no response interviewer will wait 
approximately 30 seconds, and omitting the first sentence, 
"Iton I see" below, go on with the statement beginning with, 
"Sometimes we get . . 



Interviewer: "Mmmm. I see. Sometimes we get to choose for ourselves, and 



sometimes grownups, like teachers or mommies or daddies 
choose for us. I wonder if you can tell me " 



1. Isfho chooses which of 
the things you play 
with at school? 

Comments : 



2. Who chooses what 
kind of juice we 
have at snack time? 

Comments : 



3. Who chooses what 
chair you use at 
snack time? 

Comments : 



4. Who chooses what 
friends you play 
with in school? 

Comments : 



5. Who chooses or * 
decides when it 



Questions 



Teacher ' s 
Perception 



Child's 
Response 



is tiwie to go 
home? 



Comments : 
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Directions for using the Questionnaire for Teacher and Child Perception 

of Classroom Decision Making are as follows: 

1^ Complete the background information in the spaces provided at the 
top of the questionnaire. 

2. Read the first Interviewer statement to the child and record 
her/his response in the appropriate space. 

3. Read the second Interviewer statement in its entirety to the 
child if he/she responded to the first Interviewer statement. 
If he/she did not respond, omit the, "^tan, I see" part of tRe 
statement and begin with, "Sometimes we get to choose . • 

as a preface to Question 1 on the questionnaire. 

4. Ask the remaining four questions preceding each question with 
the phrase, "l wonder if you can tell me • . Record the 
child's response as completely as possible after each question 
is asked. 

5. Write additional comments in the appropriate space either during 
the interview or after its completion. 

6. Then ask the child's teacher the five numbered questions as they 
relate tc each child by introducing tue questions with the 
following statement: "How do you think (child's name) will 
answer the following set of questions?" After giving this 
introduction, the questions may be read exactly as they are 
written. Record in the appropriate space the teacher's response 
to each question. 

7. Note additional comments in the place provided either during the 
interview or after its completion. 

8. NOTE: If a teacher wishes to use this himself /herself , the 
procedure remains basically the same. The only revision necessary 
would be for the teacher to list his/her perceptions before inter- 
viewing the child* 

Examining the Information Gathered 

The information obtained could be organized by computing the number of 
times the teacher's perceptions agree with the child's. • If more precise 
information is desired, then the area of agreement could be designated by 
listing the number of the questions where agreement occurred and the 
corresponding subject area. To facilitate this method, the questions can 
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be coded according to subject area. For example, the questions could 
be coded as follows: 



Questions Subject Area Code 

one classroom management CM 

two classroom management CM 

three classroom management CM 

four peer associations PA 

five scheduling S 



A table could be developed in the following manner: 



Teacher 


Child One 


Child Two 


Child Three . . 


Number of 
Congruent 
Perceptions 


4 


2 


3 


Question 
Number (s) 


1,2,3,4 


2,3 


1,3,4 


Subject Area 


CM, CM, CM, PA 


CM, CM 


CM, CM, PA 



Such a table would yield descriptive information concerning how often 
teachers and pupils perceived the sources of decisions in the same manner 
and in what area they t)rpically agreed. If the data revealed that many of 
the children disagreed with the teacher's perceptions, then the teacher might 
want to examine his/her behavior as well as that of the students and the 
program in order to determine what factors could be influential in causing the 
discrepancies. If the disagreements are ordinarily in one area, behaviors 
relative to that area could be examined more closely. 
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Additional Questions 

On what occasions are the child's perceptions likely to differ 
or be the same as those of the teacher? 

What Is the relationship between the child's and teacher's 
perceptions when they are compared to classroom management, 
scheduling, and/or peer associations? 

Is there a relationship between a child's awareness of the personal 
freedom to make choices and the subsequent choices made? NOTE: To 
obtain information regarding the subsequent choices made by the 
children, the Decision Making Interview Guide and Checklist for 
Decision Related to Materials and Activities may be used or the 
lntervlev7er may observe the child to determine who actually makes 
the decisions relative to the areas questioned. 

Is there a relationship between the teaching method as defined by 
the teacher(s) used In the classroom and the degree of agreement 
between the teacher and child? 

Is there Increased teacher-child agreement over an extended period 
of time? 

Do children's perceptions tend to be more congruent with the 
teacher's perceptions when the person responsible for the decisions 
is present or visible? 

Possible Modifications 

The questions could easily be modified for use with populations other 
than those for which it was originally designed. For example, if the 
population were comprised of high school seniors the questions could include: 

a) Who decided that you would take this subject this year? 

b) Who decided what would be included in the course content? 

c) Who decided where you would sit during this class period? 

d) Who determines the evaluation procedures for this class? 

e) When you are working in groups, who decides which persons will 
be working together? 

If such a questionnaire were to be used with an older school population, 

an entire class of students could be asked to write their responses on a 

form. In this case, the space for teacher's perceptions would be omitted 
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and the space for comments enlarged. ' A separate form could be given to 
the teacher, or could be completed by the teacher, depending on who is 
gathering the information, and for what purpose. If the response of 
particular students was desired and they agreed to do so, students could 
be asked to write their names on the response form. If the anonymity of 
the students is desired, names can be deleted or code numbers assigned. 
Papers could be coded by section or class if a teacher wants. A teacher 
may use this questionnaire to get an idea of the general perceptions of 
a class or classes as a group. 

The questions could also be revised to focus upon specific areas of 
interest to the user such as peer associations, evaluation procedures, or 
relevancy of course content. 
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D. Instrinnents to Racord Pupil-Teacher Decision Behaviors 

Purpose and Past Use 

The previous three sections on decision were based upon the assumption 
that teachers can describe the repertoire of decision making behaviors of 
young children* To examine further this assumption, a study was designed: 
1) to determine the behaviors of young children which are elements of the 
decision making process and 2) to determine teacher behaviors which relate 
to the decision making behaviors of young children* 

The study was conducted in three phases, only one (Phase II) of which 
is detailed here. In Fhase I, teacher- learner interactions were examined, 
analyzed, and used to define the categories that describe the child behaviors 
involved in decision making as well as teacher behaviors that influence this 
process. Personal interactions observed were described in diary- fashion 
narratives which subsequently subjected to content analysis. The 

categories which resn-lred from the content analysis of narratives are listed 
and described along with illustrative examples in "The Taxonomy of Decision 
Making Behaviors of Children Three to FiveJ' 

In Phase II, further analysis and observations using the taxonomy and 
its revision produced the observational instrument. Categories of Decision 
Making Elements (CODE). CODE is a reciprocal instrument and is designed 
so that the behaviors of the teacher and learner may be coded for each 
category and sub-category simultaneously. (See Appendix.) 

In Phase III, CODE We.^ used with a new group of students in a field 
situation. The purv ' this phase was to determine the prac?:icality 



See Carol A. Stevenson, The Development of an Instrument to Examine 
Teacher Influence on Decision Making Behaviors of Children Ages Three to 
Five . College Park, Md.: University of Maryland, 1973. Also see Occasional 
Paper Thirteen by the same author and with the same title, 1973. 
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and iiaefulness of the CODE system in research. CODE was uaed successfully 
by Stevenson in the selected setting and since has been used in at least 
two research projects designed to fulfill the requirements for doctoral 
dissertations at the University of Maryland. 

Use of CODE in its entirety requires the teacher and/or observer to 
become familiar with all the categories, definitions, and examples listed 
before actually observing in the classroom. In Stevenson's study, the 
persons using CODE memorized the categories and subcategories. Flash cards 
describing the illustrative. behaviors and coding of sequences filmed on video 
tapes were used in training observers. The observer recorded the numerical 
and alphabetical figures tHat were assigned to each category and subcategory 
in CODE as they were observed. 

It should be noted that Stevenson defines decision making as the process 
of choosing between or among alternatives. If one studies CODE, one will 
note that many behaviors beside the actual choosing are related to the 
decision making process. 

Directions for Use 

CODE is found in the Appendix of this manuscript. Due to the complexity 
of the system, it is suggested that observers concentrate on one category at a 
given time and follow the simplified directions below. 

1. Read CODE carefully. Determine which category is pertinent 
to your problem. 

2. Become familiar with the category, its definition, and the 
illustrative examples. (Practice observations recording the 
behaviors that meet the criteria in the definition would be 
helpful.) 

3. At the top of the recording sheet note the name, age, and sex 
of the person being observed, and the date, time and place of 
the observation. See Figure 4 on page 41. 
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Figure 4. Sample Coding Sheet A for Decision Making 
Behaviors of a Child or a Teacher 



Child's Name or Number 



Age Sex 



Time of Observation Date of Observation 



Decision Making Components 
(Select from Code or Taxonomy) 


Sample Behavior Descriptions 
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Figure 5. Sample Coding Sheet B for Decision Making 
Behaviors of a Child and a Teacher 



Name or Number of Teacher 
Name or Number of Child 
Date 



Time 



Category 
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Category 



Pupil Behaviors 
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4. Select one or more categories from CODE and record these in the 
first column on Sample Coding Sheet A. Record in d; Ty fashion, 
as the authors have done in the illustrative examples, the 
behaviors appropriate to the chosen category (ies) of interest. 
For example, if the category chosen was number 2 of CODE, 
"Focusing on a Problem," the otaerver migiit record a behavioral 
example: Susan taps the teacher on the arm and points toward 
two children who are arguing in the block corner. Or, a- verbal 
example: The teacher responds to Susan by asking her, "What 

is the problem with Bob and Jerry?" 

5. If you wi_ I to look at interaction between the child and the 
teacher, take one or two categories from CODE and list them in 
the Category column of Figure 5. Record teacher behaviors to 
illustrate the category. Then in the column labeled "Pupil 
Behaviors" list exactly what the child did immediately following 
the teacher's behavior. See if you can name the category of 
the child's behavior from the CODE System. Record it in the 
category column. 

Examining the Information Gathered 

Careful study of the records obtained from several observations should 
supply the observer with some insight into decision making behaviors. For 
instance, in the first observation (See 4 above) Susan was able to focus 
nonverbally the teacher's attention to problems in the classroom. Then 
over time, as the teacher continued to request verbal awareness and 
descriptions of the problems, Susan was observed verbally identifying the 
problem situation instead of just using gestures. Depending on the concerns 
of the observer, the data can be interpreted in one of two ways. If the 
observer was studying the child's ability to define a problem, then the 
observer could conclude that from the time observation began, Susan pro- 
gressed in being able to identi.^y a problem. However, the mode of identi- 
fication changed and the pattern ind time of change would be noted In the 
observations. If the teachei's response was also of interest, then the 
observer might conclude that the teacher's constant reminders for verbal 
clarification did in fact have some influence on Susan's mode of communi- 
cating. This type of information would be of special interest to the 
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teacher involved. 

Based on the nature of the information gathered, observers could make 
conclusions not only about the ability of the child to identify problems, 
the method of communication, and the teacher's influence but also on the 
nature of the problems identified and to whom problems were usually directed. 

Additional Questions 

Specific questions could be devised to utilize each category included 
in CODE. Some other, more general questions are listed below. 

What cues indicate when the learner is having difficulty exhibiting 
behaviors related to decision making? | 

What are the patterns of behaviors that are exhibited prior to 
the actual decision? 

What are the patterns of behavior that occur after a person makes 
a decision? 

Does peer influence on the decision making behavior of a child differ 
from the teacher's influence? If so, in what way? 

How do the young child's behaviors related to decision making change 
over an extended period of time? 

In what areas does the child usually make his/her own decisions? 

Does the learner typically ask for help or guidance in making 
decisions? 

What teacher behaviors seem to evoke in the child certain behaviors 
related to decision? 

Possible Modifications 

Instead of keeping detailed, diary-type anecdotal records, the observer 
may record the frequency of certain behaviors being observed over a 

f 

specified time interval. -i 

For example, if the category under consideration is number 8C 
"Intending - Choosing; Following Through"from CODE, the data sheet might 
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look like this: 



Child's Name or Number 



Observer's Name or Nxamber 



Age 



Sex 



Date of 
Observation 
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Minutes of Observation 
2 3 



o u 

cr u 

u ^ 
U-* o 



return to 
blocks 



left 
blocks 



return to 
blocks 



Comments: If the observer wishes to note which activities were chosen again 
and when the child left, she/he might note in block one "returned to blocks;" 
in block three, "left blocks", and in block five, "returned to blocks." 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



COMMUNICATION: 
Foctis for Observation II 

In this chapter, attention is given to four instruments designed to 
gain information about communication. The first instrument provides a 
means of describing changes in facial expression. The second instrument 
focuses upon touching behavior. Two instruments then follow designed to 
focus upon nonverbal behaviors of children and teachers. 

g 

A. Recording Changes in Facial Expression 

Purpose and Past Use 

Four-, five-, and six-year old children who attended the Center for 

Young Children were observed in their natural environment, the classroom, 

in a study designed to investigate the following three questions: 

Do children seem to emit the same number of changes in facial 
expressions when they are alone as when they are in contact 
with another person? 

Does the number of facial expressions made when they are alone as 
compared with being in contact with another person vary with age? 

Are there any differences in the number of facial changes made 
between boys and girls when they are alone and when they are in 
the presence of another person? 

A small "theater" was set up and children were made aware that films 
were being shown during free choice time. Each child was told that she/he 
could view one film alone and then, if she/he wanted, a .friend could join 



See Karen Rancourt, A Study to Compare Quantitatively the Amount of 
Change in Facial Expressions of Pre-Schoolers and Kindergarteners in 
Situations Lacking Contact with Another Person in Social Situations , 
Occasional Paper Number Five, 1973. 
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in watching the second film. Only children who viewed the film alone 
and subsequently requested that a friend join them were observed for the 
study. 

Tally Sheet and Directions for Recording 
Changes in Facial Expression 

Figure 6. Tally Sheet for Recording Changes in Facial Expression 

Child's Number Sex Date of Birth 



Observer's • Number of Date of 

Name Observations . Observation 



Setting 


Number of changes in Facial 
Expression per Minute 

1st min. 2nd min. 3rd min. 


Other Persons 
(boy, girl, age, etc.) 


Child is alone 










Child is in 
presence of 
another person 










Child is in 
contact with 
another person 











Additional Remarks: 



Note: The following definitions are necessary for using the Tally Sheet: 

1. Change in facial expression is any visible transformation, 

alteration, modification, or assuming of a facial manifestation 
of feeling which is not physiological in nature (such as sniffing, 
coughing, blinking, or twitching). Examples of a change in facial 
expression: eyes widening, pouting, mouth opening widely, cheeks 
puffing out. 
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2. A child is considered alone ^en she/he is the only person in 
the "theater". 

3. A child is in the presence of another when they are visible to 
one another, but when they are not engaging in any form of verbal 
or physical interaction nor sharing the same object. 

4. A child is in contact with another if she/he is engaged in direct 
verbal or physical interaction with the other person, sharing an 
object with another, or is actively participating in a group 
activity. 

The directions for using the Tally Sheet follow: 

1. Complete the required background information requeated at 
the top of the Tally Sheet. 

2. Become familiar with the definitions necessary for using the 
Tally Sheet in the "Note" at the bottom of the Tally Sheet. 

3. Observe the child for three minutes in each of the designated 
situations — when the child is alone, when the child is in the 
presence of another, and when the child is in contact with 
another. 

4. Record each observed change in facial expression by making a 
straight line in the appropriate block. (Every multiple of 
five may be written by drawing a diagonal line across the other 
four lines as shown: '/^ This would signify 
eleven observed changes in facial expression.) 

5. Identify the other person(s) in the appropriate blanks. 



Examining the 
Information Gathered 

The data obtained from the Tally Sheet are quantitative in nature. The 
information gained will be interpreted in terms of the frequency or the 
actual number of facial changes that are observed xlthin ^ specified time 
frame. An observer may use the data to determine under what conditions and 
in which situations facial changes occur most often. The data may be examined 
by comparing the observed frequencies between individuals and/or designated 
groups. If analysis of the data leads one to conclude that specific persons 
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in particular situations tend to communicate their feelings nonverbally 
through facial expressions, then the teacher, parent, employer, or 
others , njay decide to duplicate these conditions in order to facilitate 
this fotm of ccflraunicating. Or, the decision could be reversed. 

Again, statistical analysis are used and conclusions made in 
accordance with the problem, the reason for exploring it, and statistical 
sophistication of the observer. 

Additional Questions 

Do boys or girls use this form of nonverbal communication more often? 

Do groups from various ethnic origins differ significantly in the 
use of facial expression as a form of communication? 

In vThat situations do people use this silent language most often? 

Does the child typically use this method of communicating when in 
the presence of certain other p-^rsons? 

Possible Modifications 



The time intervals could be modified according to the needs of the 
observer. .Instead of using one-minute intervals, an observer may decide 
that longer time periods, five-minute intervals for example, are more 
suitable. An observer may wish to extend the observation period beyond 
three consecutive minutes. For instance, two separate five-minute 
observations with a two-minute break between might be preferable. In this 
case, the Tally Sheet would be revised as follows: 
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Number of Changes in Facial Expression Observed Per Minute 



One 


Two 




Four 


Five 


Break 


One 


Two 


Three 


— 

Four 


Five 
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The situations could be altered to fit the particular question(s) 
being investigated. For example, the observation could focus upon the 
number of changes in facial expression when the observer is in contact 
with peers, parents, siblings, student teachers, or teachers. The focus 
could be upon persons when they are engaged in free choice activities or 
more structured periods ♦ 

In the study which prompted the design of this Tally Sheet, all changes 
in facial expression were noted; however, the sheet could be used to record 
the occurrence of specific facial expressions such as the number of times a 
child smiles, frowns, pouts, or opens her/his mouth wide# 
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B. Recording Touching as Communicating 

Graduate students enrolled at the Unlveralty of Maryland conducted an 
exploratory study designed to Investigate the moral behavlora and values 
of five-year olds. The major focus of this study was the child's perception 
of affectionate phyalcal contact. The atudy waa conducted In two phases o 
In the first phase, each child waa shown a series of three pictures. The 
pictures depicted different situations In which persons were engaged In 
some form of physical contact. As the children viewed the pictures, they 
were Interviewed and asked to respond to questions concerning the pictures. 
In the second phase, a Form for Observing Physical Contact was 4eveloped 
and used to determine If the children's verbal reactions to the plcturea 
had any relationship to the observable affectionate physical contact dlaplayed 
by them during the classroom experience. 

In the Anderson study which grew out of the earlier one on moral 
behavior, the Form for Observing Physical Contact was revised and used to 
look closely at touching as a communicative behavior during a time when the 
children being studied were engaged in a quiet activity. After successive 
observations, the touching behaviors of three-, four-, and five-year olds 
were compared. The revised form included six additional categories. The 
form was used by an observer to record from an observation booth the 
behavior of two children as they viewed a film in a s^pecially built "theater- 
corner." Note that the terms touching and physical crjntact are used inter- 
changeably in this discussion* 



See Marilyn Childress, Marian Greenblatt, and Robert Fessler, 
P reliminary Investigation into Moral Behavior with an Emphasis Upon Physical 
Contact by Five-Year Olds , Occasional Paper One, 1972; and Mary Lou 
Anderaon, Touching : Conmunication During £ Quiet Activity , Occaaional Paper 
Number Eleven, 1972. 
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Forms for Observing and Tallying 
Physical Contact and Plrectiong^ 

The operational definitions of categories of physical contacts and 

the two forms used^ in the study on touching as communicating follow. 

Operational Definitions of Categories of Physical Contacts 

1. Fear^motivated contact 

Any contact that is motivated by fear of something or someone 
other than the person with whom one is iu contact. * This includes 

embracing, grasping when an object of fear is present. ^ 

/ 

2. Aggressive contact 

Any contact which appears to be motivated by negative feelings 
or appears tovjje a deliberate hostile act. The following are 
examples of aggressive behavior: hitting, pushing, kicking. 

3 . Control-by-contact 

Any contact which attempts to restrain another person, or to keep 
him from an action, or physically to move or guide another person. 
Examples might include: picking up a person, blocking a person's 
path by physical contact, or removing another's arm from your line 
of vision, 

4. Attention getting contact 

Any contact which appears to be motivated by getting the attention 
of someone else. It includes tapping another person on the hand, 
shoulder, etc. 

5. Accidental contact 

Contact that appears to be unintentional. It includes the following: 
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brushing past a person, touching a person, touching a person when 
engaged in an activity in which people are close to each other but 
are not: required to touch one another* 

Exploratory-'tactile contact 

Any contact in which the dominant behavior is exploration by means 
of the sense of touch. This includes an observation such as: one 
child feeling another child's hair by stroking it (or it could be 
clothing, etc.) while still attending to some other person or task. 
The exploratory-tactile behavior must be secondary to some other task. 

Cognitive contact 

Any contact, utilizing the sense of touch, in which the primary motive 
appears to be learning by touch. Examples would include: children 
"feeling" the wrist of another child to determine the size of the 
wrist, or two children squeezing hands to see who is stronger. 

Extension of verbal communication by contact. 

This contact follows or accompanies some form of verbal communication, 
and emphasizes it. The contact would not have an affective component 
such as a hug or a slap. It includes: touching a person when giving 
a direction, etc. 

Required contact 

Contact required by rules or by an authority figure. It would include 
the following: contact during games which require contact, or holding 
hands when a teacher requests that students hold hands. 
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10. Companionship contact 

Contact, involving any part of the body, with another person's body 
in which the other person does not withdraw and the contact is 
maintained for a period of time. Examples include: two children 
touching legs during a story-time, two children holding hands while 
watching a movie, etc. The contact must be secondary to the primary 
Interest of the children. 

11. Expressive contact 

This contact, highly affective in nature, is an exuberant attempt by 
one person to express and ahare with another person his pleasure in 
what he is experiencirg. The primary focus is on the experience, and 
the touching contact is only secondary and is not maintained. This 
includes: a quick embrace, impulsive grasping, etc. such as during 
the excitement of a close football game. 

12- Affectionate contact 

Any contact which appears to be motivated by positive feeling toward 
another person. It includes the follc3fwlng types of contact: bugging, 
helping, holding hands, telling secrets, intentional contact while 
playing with another person. To this original definition a limitation 
is now needed. Affectionate behavior must be the primary focus of the 
individual at the time. 

13. Other contacts 

Any contact which cannot be Included in the previous categories. 
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Figure 8. Form for Tallying Physical Contact 
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Date Observer 



Category 
of 

Contacts 


Numbers of Contacts 
Student A Mutual Student B 


1. Fear 








2. Aggressive 








3. Control 








4. Attention Getting 








5. Accidental 








&♦ Exploratory-Tactile 








7. Cognitive 








8. Extension of Verbal 








9. Required Contact 








10. Companionship 








11. Expressive 








12. Affectionate 








13. Other 









Remarks : 
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The directions for using the forms are as follows: 

1. Become familias: with the categories and the corresponding 
operational definitions, and practice using the above 
forma* Following are suggestions for practice in using 
both forms* 

Use the Form for Observing Physical Contact to record in 
diary- fashion descriptions of the touching behavior of two 
students. Record both independent (Columns I and II) and 
mutual (Column III) touching behaviors. In Colviran IV write 
the category names such as Fear or its code number, 
corresponding to each diary-fashion description. This 
should aid the observer in identifying behaviors by category 
and should facilitate his/her use of the Form for Tallying 
Physical Contact. 

The second form, the Form for Tallying Physical Contact, can 
be used to tally frequencies of touching behavior categories 
when recorded on the Form for Observing Physical Contact or 
to tally directly when observing if a study calls for only 
qijantitative Information and diary- fashion recording is not 
desired. If an observer tallies directly while observing, 
the occurrence of categories can be noted by placing slashes 
or check marks in the appropriate cells or blocks. 

2. The Form for Observing Physical Contact may be used in one of 
two ways: First, the observer can do as suggested in the 
practice method and record all the touching behaviors observed 
in diary- fashion. Such recording should be as objective as 
possible ani exclude in-terpretations of what the observer 
thinks the behaviors might mean. Or, the observer can omit 
recording in diary- fashion and record in the appropriate column 
only the numeral or category name corresponding to the observed 
behavior. Columns indicate who initiated the contact. Student 

A or Student B,and whether it was a mutual experience. Column IV 
would not be used in this procedure. 

3. Observe for a series of three five-minute periods. Break two 
minutes in-between. A tape recorder indicating designated 
time segements can be used. 

4. On the Form for Tallying Physical Contact, place a check ( 4^ ) 
in the appropriate row when a behavior is observed. Match it 
with the corresponding column indicating whether the touching 
was initiated by Student A, Student B, or whether it was mutual 
contact. 



For further information on recording in diary- fashion. See Jessie 
Roderick with Joan Moyer and Ruth Spodak, Nonverbal Behavior of Young Children 
as it Relates to Their Decision Making : A Report of Research Findings, 
Monograph 5, 1971. 
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Examining the Information Gathered 

Although how information is organized and analyzed depends on the 
question being investigated and procedures employed, some suggestions for 
examining information gathered with these touching instruments follow. The 
forms lend themselves to obtaining frequency counts of categories observed 
and persons who exhibited them. This method of organizing provides a summary 
of the number and forms of physical contacts observed among the pairs of 
children being studied. The touching contacts can also be totaled by 
category as shown below. 



Categories of 
Touching Contacts 


Pairs Identified by 
Names or Numbers and Sex 
#1 #2 #3 #4 
MF MM MF FF 


Total by 
Category 


Aggression 

Attention- 
Getting 

etc. 


5 0 5 1 
0 0 10 


11 
1 


Total by Pair 






The information obtained may also be tabled in terms of the rank order 
based onthe total number of contacts in each category. This provides the 



observer with a summary of which behaviors occurred most often and the 
frequency with which each occurred. 

The data could also be analyzed by listing each of the 13 categories and 
giving the number of observed touching behaviors in each category and the 
percentage figure for that category as it comparer to the total number of 
touching behaviors observed. See the example below. 
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Categories of 
Touching Contacts 


Threes 
Number Percent 


Number 


Age 

Fours 

Percent 


Fives 
Number Percent 


Aggressive 


11 


20 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Attention- 
Getting 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 


Fear 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



A table could also be prepared to show the variations in the number of 
touch! contacts by pairs within each group and/or among several groups if 
appropriate. This would give the reader a quick view of the range of contacts 
observed as illustrated below. 



Age 


0 


12 3 


Number of Contacts 
4 5 6 ... 16 17 .. . 


Three-year group 
(8 pairs) 


1 


1 


1 


Four-year group 
(8 pairs) 


2 


1 1 


2 


Five-year group 
(9 pairs) 






12 1 



Hypothesized Summary ; 

Threes - -range : 0-15 
Fours — range: 0-10 
Fives - - ra nge : 3-16 



These forms of analysis could also be used with data gained from the 
observation records of one individual. 
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Additional Questions 

Are there age and sex differences in terms of the frequency of physical 

contact? The mode of phyisical contact? The initiation of physical 
contact? 

Are there changes in the observed frequencies over time? 

Do such qualities or characteristics, as socio-economic level, race, 
language spoken, make a difference in the amount and kind of physical 
contact? 

What differences are found when the touching behavior of persons in 
special relationships is studied? For example, what forms of physical 
contact are observed between father-son, mother-baby, teacher-student, 
grandparent -grandchild, employer-employee, teacher-student teacher? 

How does the mode of physical contact differ as the individual being 
observed changes social roles? For example, the student as a ball 
team captain, a member of a "slow reading"^ group, a sibling, a 
daughter, an employee? 

What forms of physical contact are observed between a person and a 
pet or on an inanimate object such as a toy? 

What are the observable reactions of the youths being observed to 
the various forms of physical contact? 

How do other children in the group react when they observe their 
peers in some form of physical contact? 

(The above questions could be studied by extending the records for 
the Form for Observing Physical Contact to include a diary-fashion record 
ot the information desired.) 

Possible Modifications 

Both forms lend themselves to use with samples of diverse ages and in 
a wide variety of settings. They can be used with babies and adults in 
structured settings such as classrooms or business offices, or in less 
structured situations such as the home. 

The time intervals may be altered to suit the needs of the observer. 
The number of observations is also dependent upon the observer's particular 
research. Individual categories could be studied apart from the entire 
system, either singularly or several at a time. 
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P^P^l Nonverbal Behavior Category System 
The Pupil Nonverbal Behavior Category System was designed for the 
systematic identification, categorization, and recording of nonverbal 
behavior of young children. It consists of twelve mutually exclusive 
categories, their definitions and descriptions, and illustrative behaviors. 
As an initial step in developing the instrument, observers recorded in 
diary- fashion all behaviors their subjects exhibited during free play. 
The subjects were three-, four-, and five-year old children attending the 
Center for Young Children. The categories of the instrument were then 
derived by subjecting the diary- fashion records to content analysis. 
Recording symbols were assigned each category in order to facilitate quick 
coding bf observed behaviors. 

The Pupil Nonverbal Category System was developed initially to give 
information about young children in the process of making a decision. On 
a tally sheet devised for use in this project, observers noted the activity 
in which the child was engaged, symbols for nonverbal behavior categories 
observed, the person the behavior was directed toward, in response to, or 
in cooperation with, the time spent at each noted activity, and a judgment 
as to whether each nonverbal behavior category observed could be placed at 
the beginning, middle, and end of the decision-making continuum as defined 
in the project. (See page 61 ). 

The category system and corresponding tally sheet were used in 
descriptive studies to investigate the following questions: What is the 
frequency with which nonverbal behaviors occur during free play? What 



See Jessie Roderick with Joan Moyer and Ruth Spodak, Nonverbal 
Behavior of Young Children as It Relates to Their Decision Making : A 
Report of Research Findings, Monograph 5, 1971. 
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nonverbal behaviors appear to be associated with the decision-making 
process and which behaviors occur at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the decision-making continuum? What sex and age differences are evident 
in nonverbal behaviors associated with the decision-making process? What 
personal interactions by sex and age are evident at various points of the 
decision-making process? Since the initial development and use of the 
Pupil Nonverbal Behavior Category System, it has been revised and used in 
a variety of settings with students and teachers at all levels of 
schooling* 



Tally Sheet and Directions 

The Pupil Nonverbal Behavior Category System, Figure 10, as used in the 
initial study is at the end of this chapter. Also included Is a revised form 
with illustrative teacher behaviors. The category system may be employed in 
its entirety or an observer may wish to select one or more categories of parti- 
cular interest to him/her in terms of 'the question being explored. 

The tally sheet and directions for using it follow. 

1. Read and become familiar with the category(ies) of interest. (The 
observer will define her/his own method for learning the system. 
In the past, persons have memorized the system and participated in 
two one-hour training sessions using videotapes which focused on 
the behavior of one child* When video equipment is unavailable, 
persons can observe in classrooms or utilize films in familiarizing 
themselves with the system. Working in pairs is desirable for 
feedback under these circumstances. ) 

2. When the observer feels sufficiently familiar with the category 
system, she/he is ready to use the Tally Sheet for Recording 
Nonverbal Behaviors (Figure 9). 

3. Complete the background information required at the top right- 
hand side of the Tally Sheet. 

4. In Column I (Activity) write the tnsk or type activity in which 
the child is engaged, ie.e., painting, blocks, slide. 
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Figure 9» Tally Sheet for Recording Nonverbal Behaviors 



Subject # 
Observer 
Date 
Time 



H - 


Habitual 


P - 


Pause 


FE - 


Feeling Expression 


TO - 


Task Oriented 


FS - 


Focus ing-Seeking Behavior 


RP - 


Response Positive 


IP - 


Initiating Positive 


RN - 


Response Negative 


IN - 


Initiating Negative 


W - 


Withdraw 


MTP - 


Movement Toward People 


CJ - 


Cannot Judge 



I II III IV V VI VII VIII 



Acti- 
vity 


Cate- 
gory 


Peer 


Groi > 


Teacher 


Student 
Teacher 


Task C 

Acti- 
vity 


ompleted 
Time-5 


Beginning 

Middle 

End 
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The tally sheet as used in the original study is presented here in its entirety. 
However, for general use, Column t should be deleted. Column VII mijht also be 
deleted* 
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5. Record in Column II (Category) the symbol for each behavior 
in sequence. 

6. Record for ten minutes, take a five-minute break, and then 
record for another ten minutes. NOTE: The time intervals may 
be altered to suit the individual observer. For example, 
intervals of observation could be shortened to two-minute 
periods followed by two-minute breaks. Tape recordings noting 
the length and number of intervals could be used to signal 
the passage of time to the observer. 

7. After each interval of recording, draw a horizontal line under 
the last category recorded and proceed. 

8. Place a ( |/ ) in the appropriate column (either Column III, IV, V, 
or VI) signifying whether the behavior was directed toward, in 
response to, or in cooperation with a peer, a group of children, 
the teacher, or the student teacher. If group is comprised of 
childv3n and teacher and/or student teacher, check "group" column 
and other appropriate columns. Record each interaction with 
others in the sequence in which it occurs. 

NOTE: Since in this system the categories Feeling Expression (FE) 
and Pause (P) are not viewed as behaviors directed toward, in 
response to, or in cooperation with another, there is no need to 
make a decision relative to Columns III, IV, V, or VI for FE and P. 

9. In Column VII (Task Completed) place a ( ^ ) under Activity if 
child's behavior suggests he has completed task or a (^ ) under 

if he has stayed with the task for 5 minutes. 

10. In Column VIII, using a B- (Beginning) , M-(Middle), E-(End), designate 
which behaviors in Column II appear to be at the beginning, middle, 
or end of the decision continuum. 

NOTE: It is recommended that Column VIII not be included for 
general cise. 

Examining Information Gathered 

In using this instrument and tally sheet, the observer identifies a 
behavior and simultaneously makes a judgment as to which category symbol 
is to be recorded. The coding unit is a behavior. Everytime a subject 
exhibits a nonverbal behavior a category symbol is recorded. The data 
gathered through this procedure provide a sequential account of the range of 
nonverbal behaviors exhibited during any given period. The data may be 
recorded in terms of a time unit such as recording once every 10 seconds. 
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Examination, analysis, and discussion of the data may vary depending 
upon the interests of the user and the research question being investigated. 
For example, if the occurrence of behaviors according to age and sex was being 
studied, then the mean frequencies and corresponding percentages of occurrence 
for each category according to age and sex could be calculated. Analysis of 
the data in terms of the length of time a learner spent within an observed 
category could also be tabulated if time records were kept. The data could 
also be interpreted in terms of the relationship between nonverbal behaviors 
observed and the activities with which they usually were associated. 



Additional Questions 

Which c&tegories are observed as the child goes about his work in school? 
Do some categories appear to be irrelevant to certain school tasks? 
What nonverbal cues indicate when the child is having difficulty? Which 
behaviors are evidenced when a task is not challenging or is boring? 
When is the child ready to move to another task? 

What is the relationship between Initiating and Responding Behaviors or 
Positive and correisponding Negative nonverbal behaviors as defined in 
the Category System? Which occur most frequently? Are there significant 
age and/or sex differences? Under what circumstances are they typically 
exhibited, i.e., with which activities are they usually associated and 
with whom? 

Are there nonverbal behaviors which are more typically associated with 
peer interactions tHaji with child-adult interactions? With solitary 
play? With group interactions? 

What kind of setting best lends itself to children's showing a wide 
range of nonverbal behaviors? 

Possible Modifications 

As mentioned earlier, the observer might find it more suitable to use one 
or several instead of all the categories included in the Pupil Nonverbal 
Behavior Category System. Information indicated on the Tally Sheet that is 
irrelevant to the observer may be omitted and the Tally Sheet shortened- 
For example, if the observer does not want to record personal interactions, 
then the columns labeled peer, group, teacher, and student teacher could be 
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eliminated. 

Observers may wish to use the category system without the corresponding 
Tally Sheet. For instance, observers studying one or a few categories may 
prefer to find and list as many examples as possible that illustrate the 
category rather than tallying the frequency of behaviors that are observed. 
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Figure 10. Pupil Nonverbal Behavior Category System 



Recording 
Symbol 



H 



FE 



FS 



IP 
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Category 
Description 



Habitual 

Perfunctory acts performed 
automatically 

Mechanical personal acts 



Feeling Expression 
Facial expression of 
feeling 

Expression of emphasis 



Communicating with self 

Overt expression accom- 
panying body movement 



Focus ing^Seeking 
Observe, watch closely, 
listren 



Seek approval, praise, 
help, recognition, per- 
mission, alternatives , 
ideas 



Initiating Behavior -- 
Positive 

Bodily contact and/or 
gesture in which child 
reaches out to show 
affection, to be friendly, 
to show interest in, to 
praise 
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Illustrative 
Behaviors 



Hang up coat, take seat, wash 
hands, throw away milk cartons 

Mouth open, shake hair out of 
eyes, hands behind back pulling 
at own clothing 



Bite lip, furrow brow, grit 
teeth, smile 

Pound on table or equipment, 
fold arms and stomp foot 

Sing, hum 

Skip, run quickly, drag feet 



Observe animal, look at 
teacher or child perform or 
giving directions, listen to 
story 

Look around at people and/oi; 
situation; move from one 
object, place, person to 
another in quick succession. 
Grin at teacher or children, 
tug on clothes of other person 



Pat on back, tap on arm or 
shoulders , hug 
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Recording . 
Symbol 


Category 
Description 


Illustrative 
Behaviors 


IN 


Initiating Behavior-- 
Negative 

Bodily contact and/or gesture 
xn wnxcn cqxiq surxKes oul csl 
another child or teacher for 
no apparent reason 


Hit, push, kick, bite, 
puii Qoxr, oiap, spxc ac 




Reaches for or grabs for toy 
and/or materials from anothtr 
child or teacher 


Snatch, tug, pull toy or 
materials away from child 
or teacher 


MTP 


Movement Toward People 
Movement toward person or 
persons 


Walk to person or persons 
(perhaps to direct, 
initiate, join 


P 


Pause 

Stop in course of action 


Stop in process of doing 
something, vacant look 


TO 


Task Orlentea 

Approaching and /or working 
at an activity and/or 
materials 


Manipulate materials, 
objects, play game, 
demonstrate skill or use, 
point out objects, approach 
toy or equipment, return 
to task 


RP 


Responsive Behavior — 
Positive 

Positive response to direc- 
tions , questions , commands , 
suggestions , invitations , 
gestures 


Share materials, perform 
iiCtivity, discontinue 
action, sh^ke head "yes," 
gesture with hands "I 
don't know," shrug 
shoulders 




To emotional expressions 
(crying, shouting) 


Extend hand, self in help; 
Walk over to, put arm 
arovmd 




To deliberate acts (putting 
arm around, giving toy) 


Accept toy, accept 
affection, snuggle up to 
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Recording 
. Symbol 


■ * ■ 

Category 
Description 


Illustrative 
Behaviors 


RN 


Responsive Behavior-- 
rieKacive 

Negative response to direc- 
tions , questions , commands , 
suggestions , invitations , 
gestures 


Make a face, bodily contact, 
continue action, turn 
away 




To emotional expressions 
(crying, shouting) 


Ignore, turn away, laugh 
at, point at 




To deliberate acts 


Stomp feet, cry, attack, 
shake fist, v^lutch at toy 
and/or material 


W 


Withdraw 

Remove self froiri situation, 
task or activity involving 
people and/or equipment 


Move away from (leave) toys, 
- activity, materials, 
equipment 

Avoid a situation 


CJ 


Cannot Judge 
Observer cannot make a 
judgment or child is out 
of view 





NOTE: In other forms of the Pupil Nonverbal Behavior Category System the category 
Focus ing-Seeking is divided into two categories. The categories are 
described as follows: 

Seeking Behavior s-Seeking approval, praise, help, recognition, 
permission, alternatives , ideas , response 

Focusing Behavior --0b8erve8 , watches closely, listens 

The Nonverbal Category System R which follows includes sample teacher 
behaviors from teachers of different age classes. Illustrative pupil behaviors 
given are basically those of pre-school children, but illustrative behaviors of 
. elementary and secondary school students were also tabulated. The category 
descriptions applied across the board age-wise with variations in illustrative 
behaviors. These behaviors can be found in Occasional Paper Number Two entitled 
A Category System to Describe .ths. Nonverbal Behavior of Teachers and Students : 
An Interim Report , pp. 22 and 23. 
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2 12 

Figure 11. The Nonverbal Category System (R Form) 



Category 
Description 


Illustrative 
Behaviors 


1 i ius traCive 
Behaviors - 
Teacher 


Habitual 

Perfunctory acts per- 
formed automatically 


Hang up coat, take seati 
wash hands, throw away 
milk cartons 


Takes seat, takes roll, 
pushes chair in, opens 
door, throws paper 
towel away 


Feelinii Expression 
Mechanical personal acts 


Mouth open, shake hair 
out of eyes, hands behind 
back, pull at own clothing, 
shrug shoulders 


Leans toward or bends 
over, leans on object, 
hands in pocket (plus 
same behaviors listed 
for pupil illustrative 
behaviors) 


Facial expression of 
feeling 


Make a face (wink) f grin 
(blush, worried glance) 




Expression of emphasis 


Bite lip, frown, grit teeth, 
smile, folding arms, 
striking surface with hand, 
shaking finger, fist, or 
arm 




Communicating with self 


Sing, hum 




Overt expression 
accompanying body 
movement 


Skip, run quickly, drag 
feet 




Seeking Behavior 
Seeking approval, pifaise, 
help, recognition, per- 
mission, alternatives, 
ideas , response 


Look around at people and/ 
or situation, move from one 
object, place, person to 
another in quick succession, 
look to teacher or children, 
tug on clothes of other 
person 


Motions with finger to 
approach, gestures for 
silence, raises hand, 
moves around room, 
looks around room 


^^See Jespie Roderick, Jacqueline Vawter, and Others, A Category System to Describe 
the Non.crrbal Behavior of Teachers and Students: An Interim Report, Occasional Paper 
Number Two, 1972. 
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Category 
Description 


Illustrative 
Behaviors 


Illustrative 
Behaviors- 
Teacher 


Poetising Behavior 
Observes, watches 
closely, listens 
Note: Behaviors of ob- 
s ervab le involvement 
with and/or manipulation 
of materials, etc. are 
not included in this 
category. • 


Observe animal, look at 
teacher or child perform 
or giving directions, 
listen to story 


Watches pupil (s) , looks 
at object, watches an 
activity, listens 


Pause 

Pause in course of 
action, retreat within 
a situation such as 
putting head down# 
Note: This is not total 
bodily withdrawal from 
one situation to 
another. 


Stop in process of doing 
something, vacant look, 
stare, blank expression, 

day u L c:c»Uii.Iig , pLii.i.xLig 

head down 


Looks at clock 

■- 


Task Oriented 
Approaching and /or 
working at task and/ 
or materials 


Approach toy or equipment, 
manipulate materials, 
objects, play game, demon- 
strate skill or use, point 
out objects, return to task 


Manipulates materials, 
picks up object, holds up 
or points out an object, 
writes 


Withdraw 

Remove self from sit- 
uation, task or 
activity involving 
people and /or equip- 
ment. Note: To 
withdraw or remove self 
from activity implies 
movement of the total 
person from a place or 
situation. 


Move away from (leave) toys, 
activity, materials, 
equipment 

• 


Leaves pupil(s), leaves 
an activity 


Movement Toward People 
Movement toward person or 
persons--to direct, 
initiate, join, aid. 
Note: Movement implies 
travel of the total body 
across an area or space. 


Walk to person or persons 


Approaches pupil, group 
or activity 
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Category 
Description 


Illustrative 
Behaviors 


Illustrative 
Behaviors- 
Teacher 


Initiating Behavior-- 
Positive 

Bodily contact and/or 
gesture in which child 
reaches out to show 
affection, to be friendly, 
to show interest in, to 
praise. Note: Facial 
expressions are not 
' included in this 
category. 


P&t on back, tap on* 
arm or shoulders, hug, 
offers toy, object, or 
materials to other child 
or teacher 


Pats or touches pupil, 
puts arm around pupil, 
hands object to pupil, 
helps pupil 


Initiating Behavior — 
Negative 

Bodily contact and/or 
gesture in which child 
strikes out at another 
child or teacher for no 
apparent reason, keaches 
for or grabs object from 
other person. 
Note: Facial expressions 
are not included in this 
category. 


Hit, push, kick, bite, 
pull hair, slap, spit at, 
snatch, tug, pull toy or 
materials away from child 
or teacher 


Takes object from pupil 


Responsive Behavior — 
Positive 

Positive response to 
directions , questions , 
commands , suggestions , 
invitations , gestures , 
total environment or 
situation 


Share materials, perform 
activity, discontinue 
action, shake head "y®s"» 
gesture with hands I don t 
know" 


Points to pupil (as in 
calling on pupil with 
raised hand), nods approval, 
accepts object, follows 
pupil to object at 
pupil's request 


To emotional expres- 
sions (crying, shouting) 


Extend hand, self in help; 
walk over to, put arm 
around 




To deliberate acts 
(putting arm around, 
giving toy) 


Accept toy, accept affection, 
snuggle up to 
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Category 
Description 



Res pons ive Behavior — 
Negative 

Negative response to 
directions, question?, 
commands , suggestions , 
invitations , gestures , 
total environment or 
situation 

To emotional expression 
(crying, shouting) 

To deliberate acts 



Note: Facial expres- 
sions are not included 
in this category. 



Illustrative 
Behaviors 



Bodily contact, continue 
action, turn away 



Ignore, turn away, laugh 
at, point at 

Cry, attack, clutch at 'ioy 
and/or material 



Illustrative 
Behaviors- 
Teacher 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
INVOLVEMENT: 
Focus for Obstirvation III 

13 

Nonverbal Indicators of Involvement 

Children, youth, and adults all need opportunities to become involved 
to the degree they wish in interactions with other persons or materials. 
Persons responsible for what happens in classroom and other settings need 
to provide opportunities for children and youth to become involved in 
life interactions that hold meaning for themselves and others. 

Purpose and Past Uses 

Before teachers, children, youth, or others can know whether or not 
persons are involved to the degree they desire or whether efforts to provide 
a setting to encourage involvement have been successful, there must be a way 
of describing what persons who are involved do. It is for this purpose that 
the Involvement Instrument was developed. This instrument is offered as one 
way to describe nonverbal behaviors that suggest the degree to which a person 
is involved in an activity or interaction. The Instrument (Figure 12) and 
Directions for Using the Coding Sheet are found at the end of this chapter. 

The categories of the Involvement Instrument were derived from diary- 
fashion recordings of nonverbal behaviors of three-, four-, and five-year old 
children in the classroom setting. During the process of developing and 

13 

See Jessie A. Roderick, The Involvement Instrument , Occasional Paper 
Number Fifteen, 1975. 
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refining the Instrxisoent, different forma were used to gather data that 
formed the basis for further revisions. The instrument as presented here, 
or parts of it, were used in several studies and in an inter-coder agreement 
check. Reliabilities of .70 and above were achieved for each of the 
categories. 

Among the .questions explored by using the Involvement Instrument are 
the following: 

How does a child's indicators of involvement vary with different 
activities and times of the day? 

What is the relationship between teacher and child indicators of 
involvement? 

How does group size seem to effect the level of teacher involvement as 
described by indicators on the Involvement Instrument? 

What indicators of involvement are evidenced when persons interact with 
increasingly complex settings or activities? 

Examining Information Gathered 

T^he information obtained from using the Involvement Instrument Coding Sheet 
is in the fom: of frequencies for the categories of Motion, Vision, Facial, 
Stance, and Pause. These frequencies can be converted to percentages for 
comparisons among categories. The ratings for Preciseness and Physical Display 
of Emphasis may be averaged. Frequencies may also be obtained on the number of 
different activities or interactions and on the repetition of or return to an 
actlvity(ies) . 

Frequencies or percentages for categories may be examined in terms of 
the Individuals observed, the times the observations were made, the nature 
of the context, or the kinds of activities or interactions during which they 
were observed. A person's Involvement can be observed and compared over a 
long period of time noting changes in categories such as Motlon-on-task. 
Motion unrelated to task. Facial, and Vision. One might want to focus on Pause 
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in terms of when Riuses occur, the frequency, end duration of them. 

More sophisticated statistical analyses can be applied to the information or 
data if the question being explored calls for such and if facilities are 
available. How the information is examined or how data are analyzed varies 
with the problem, the setting, and available help. If frequencies and 
percentages are calculated for the different categories, it is important to 
not assume that high frequencies or percentages are conclusive evidence of 
high involvement. The high figures, comparatively speaking, suggest a degree 
of involvement, but along with this evidence must be considered questions 
such as, "Involvement with what and for what? 

Additional Questions 

How does involvement in int<5rsctions with other persons differ from 
involvement in interaction with materials? 

Are there differences in involvement indicators between boys and girls 
who are engaged in similar tasks? 

During which kind of "ess on such as group project work, individual work, 
group discussion, or dialogue does a person appear to be more involved? 
Does this change with time? 

Does a person consistently become involved in the same or similar 
activities? 

Possible Modifications 

The number of categories coded and rated could be reduced to facilitate 
generating information as well as narrowing the observational focus. 
Depending on the question, a revised coding sheet might look like this: 

Context Activity Motion Vision 




• If a person is observing without a partner and is not concerned about 
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comparing his codings with those of another observer, the lO-second 

observation unit can be ignored and only the duration of the whole 

observation noted. 

Verbal utterances indicative of involvement could be recorded and 

compared with the coding of the nonverbal ones on the Involvement Instrument. 

In this case, it would be necessary to have two persons gathering data-- 

one the nonverbal and the other the verbal. Another possibility would be 

to tape record the verbal and then go back and compare it with the nonverbal. 

Examples of verbal statements which might indicate Involvement are: 

"I'm going to see how many different ways 
I can work this problem." 

"John, will you try to work this puzzle? 
I've done it, but would like to see how ^ 
someone else might do it." 

"I wish there were several more chapters- ^> 
in this book. I hate to see it end." 

"I'm going to sign up for Candy Stripers 
again next year. Meanwhile this summer 
I'm going to take .another course in 
hospital care." 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INVOLVEMENT CODING SHEET 



Materials needed to code nonverbal behaviors that appear to be 
related to Involvement: 



A. Coding sheet 

B. Involvement Instrvaoent which includes Category Definitions 
or Descriptions and Examples. 

C. Cassette tape recorder and tape on which sequential numbers 
from one through forty are recorded at ten-second intervals. 

D. Directions and the attached Figure A. 

NOTE: 1) When a term is underlined on the direction sheet, 
please refer to the category definitions for its 
meaning and explanation of Its use. 

2) Whenever column numbers are cited, refer to 
Figure A. 



Step-by-step Directions: 

A. Before beginning to record, observe the setting and the 
person to be observed for approximately 5 to 15 minutes. 

B. Provide the required information in the appropriate 
blanks at the top of the coding sheet. 

C. Describe the Context in Column I. 

D. Select on the cassette tape the number with which you wish 
to start coding and appropriately number the blocks in 
Column II on the coding sheet. 

E. In Coltann III describe the Activity in which the person 
being observed is engaged. Each time a new Activity is 
observed, describe it in Column III. If^an Alternate 
Activity is observed, place brackets ( j/f J ) in the 
Activity coltann (Column III) and do not code in any other 
column. When the original Activity is resumed or a new 
Activity begun, describe It in Column III and code accompanying 
behaviors in the appropriate columns. It is important to record 
in the Activity column, along with a basic description of the 
Activity , who in addition to the observee is involved and who 
appears to be taking the initiative in directing the activity. 
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F. Record Motions (M), Vision (V), and .auses (P) in Column IV 
with the appropriate coding symbol and accompanying subscript (s) . 
Do not record REPEATED Motions or more than one sucesslve 

M^, Mrj,^, Mijip, or M;pg in one ten-second interval unless the Motion 

is interrupted by a P or an observed change in the Motion subscript. 
For example, if one if FOLLOWED by a different Mrp^, only record 
one Mj.^. However, if an Mrj.^ is followed by a P, and then the same 
Mrj,^ occurs again, it would be recorded as follows: 

P 

The same rule holds for REPEATED Visions (V). 
Record SIMULTANEOUS behaviors one next to the other in a horizontal 
line. For example, if Vision-on-tak (Vrj,) occurred simultaneously with a 
Motion-on-task toward materials (Mm ), the coding would appear as V^, 
M,^ (See first Motion block in Figure A.) When a new Motion (M), 

Vision (V), and/or Pause (P) is observed, begin coding on a new horizontal 
line. Accordingly, there may be more than one horizontal line recorded in 
any ten-second interval. (See Coding block #11, Column IV in Figure A.) 

When the subject's eyes cannot be seen directly, but from the head and 
body position and any other relevant cues, one can infer that the gaze is 
either on or off task, record the observation in Column IV and write V-I 
(I refers to inference) in the corresponding Comment column (Column IX). 

If the observer desires. Vis ion-on- task (V-p) may be coded using 

additi onal subscripts to indicate Vision-on-task-toward-material (Vrp ) or 

^M 

Vision-on-task-toward-person(s) (V^ ). Caution is advised in coding this 

Tp 

information because it is highly judgmental • 

G. Code Stance with a check ( ^ ) in Column V whenever a 
change in Stance is observed. 

H. Code any change in Facial expression with a check ( ) 
in Colvunn VI. 
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I. Rate Preclseness of movements In Column VII using a 1, 2, 
or 3, to designate a low, moderate, or high rating. (The 
rating judgment is made by comparing the subject's obs^erved 
behavior with his own behavior over a period of time.) , 

J. In Column VIII rate Hiysical Display of Emphasis with either 
a 1, 2, or 3 to designate a low, moderate, or high rating. 
(The basis for rating is the observed pel^on's behavior 
compared with his behavior over time.) 

K. In Comments (Column IX), record any Inferences made as they 
correspond to Vision .. Also write any additional comments, 
reactions, or helpful suggestions. If not able to code a 
behavior, make note of that fact in the Comments column. 
For ^example, if the person being observed is out of sight 
or if the observer's vision is blocked, note this in 
Column IX. 



Groundrules 

1. Record for eight, ten-second intervals then break for a 
self- or group-determined time period. During this time, 
additional notes may be made in the Context and Comments 
columns . 

2. When not sure of a coding or rating, code or rate in the 
appropriate column if possible. In addition, record the 
symbol followed by an I in the Comment column. This 
indicates a high inference. 

3. Make every effort to code from the observee's perspective. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



EXPANDING OBSERVATIONAL PR05JESS 

The range of instruments related to decision, conimunication, and 
involvement just presented is but an introduction to the possibilities 
for generating information about an individual's interactions with others 
and with materials. The reader is encouraged to try the instruments in 
their totality or to select categories as the problem dictates. Categories 
not dealt with in the previous sections can be used and different combinations 
tried. 

In this final chapter the following areas are briefly discussed: 
Developing an instrument, increasing skill and sophistication in observing, 
verifying observational data, and utilizing instruments in varied settings. 
The reader is encouraged to try these suggestions, revise them, and move 
beyond them. 

Developing an Instrument 
Knowing how an instrument has been developed provides a basis for under- 
standing the nature and potential of the instrument. In addition, knowing 

the processes involved enables one to develop a specific instrument if an 

^. . . * ^ 

14 

appropriate one is not available to explore a question. In brief, the 
14 

For more thorough descriptions of how instruments were developed, see 
Jessie A. Roderick with Joan Moyer and Ruth Spodak, Nonverbal Behavior of 
Young Children as it Relates to Their Decision Making : A Report of Research 
Findings , Monograph Number 5, 1971 and Mary Lou Anderson, Touching : 
Communication During £ Quiet Activity , Occasional Paper Number Eleven, 1972. 
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steps followed are: 

Identifying a focus for observing such as nonverbal behavior. 

Recording in diary-fashion nonverbal behaviors occurring in the 
classroom setting. 

Deriving categories or groupings by subjecting the diary-fashion 
narratives to content analysis. 

Designing coding or tally sheets for use with the categories or 
groupings. 

Testing and revising the category descriptions and coding sheets. 
Establishing inter-observer agreement. 

Developing training protocols to familiarize observers with 
ins trument. 

Increasing Skill and Sophistication in Observing 
With some instruments, the focus for observing may be broadened to 
include two or more persons (obsarvees) Interacting in a specific context 
or setting. In addition to increasing the number of persons observed, more 
minute aspects of behavior such as the degree of preciseness of motions may 
be examined. Under these circumstances, it is usually necessary to engage 
more than one person in observing and recording the interactions as they 
occur. If videotapes or movies are used to code behaviors, the tapes or 
movies may be run several times. One or more persons can code designated 
aspects of behavior each time the segment of tape Is viewed. 

It is also possible for two or more coders to use more than one 
instrument during an observation provided the instruments complement each 
other in terms of procedures and the kinds of data generated. At times 
it may be advantageous to select categories from several instruments. Again, 



^^Jessie A. Roderick, The Involvement Instrument , Occasional Paper 
Number Fifteen, 1975. 
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care must be taken to insure that purposes of the instrument, the 

descriptive material, and coding directions do not conflict. 

Procedures which make it possible for an observer to organize, 

summarize, and display data quickly and clearly are helpful in readily 

identifying significant aspects of the data and in communicating findings. 

Such procedures can vary from a simple tally sheet to more complex matrices 

and continuous time lines where two or more variables are coded and plotted 

simultaneously. An example of a less complex means of summarizing as one 

16 

observes might look like this. 

Use of Activity Areas 



Child Activity 

Easel Blocks House Play Wood Working Total 

Boy 1 11 1 111 6 

Boy 2 111 3 

Boy 3 111 1 111 111 10 

Total Bovs 5 4 4 6 19 

Girl 1 1111 1 5 

Girl 2 111 11 11 111 10 

Girl 3 Un 1 1 111 10 

Total Girls 12 4 3 6 25 
TOTAL— 

Boys and Girls 17 8 7 12 44 
16 ' 



This sample is derived from a tally sheet devised by Cathy Gilliland, 
teacher in the Center for Young Children. 
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By inspecting the columns and rows, one can get an idea of the 
number of times individual boys or girls as well as boys and girls as 
a group frequent the various activities. * Completing the Total columns 
provides a quick means of summarizing the data. For example. Boy 3 
engaged in more activities than did Boy 1, or Boy 2. As a group, girls 
engaged in more activities than the boys, and as a total group, the boys 
and girls engaged in 44 activities. 

The above totals can be displayed in histogram form to present a graphic 
summary in the following manner. 
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In exploring another question, a picture or diagram can be drawn to 
illustrate the movement of one or more persons from place to place within 
a setting. This would provide a pictorial representation of use of space 
as well as the sequence in which movements occurred. An example of this 
follows. 
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Diagram of Movements in a Classroom 
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Child 



Time Observed 
Date 



to 



Blocks 



Art 



Water 
Table 



s 



House- 
play 



- - - - - ^ = direction of movement 
numerals (1-4 . .) sequence of movements 

When reciprocal categories such as those in the CODE instrument are 
employed, single digit numerals can be assigned to categories coded as 
teacher behaviors and two digit numerals to learner behaviors. For 
instance, a 1 can designate teacher questioning and an 11 student questioning. 

Even if a category system is not designed to be reciprocal, it might be 
possible to make it rt.ciprocal by numbering the categories as above» The 
assumption is that each category applies to both teacher and learner 
behavior. 

17 

This basic piO(,edure is presented in Richard Ober, "The Reciprocal 
Category System," Journal of Research and Development in Education , IV, 
No. 1 (Fall 1970), pp. 34-51. 
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Subscripting a category symbol such as done in the Involvement Instrument 
is one way of coding infonr*ation in a more compact foniit This procedure has 
the effect of combining two or more categories into one coding s3nnbolvP For 
example, referring again to the Involvement Instrument, a Motion-on-task 
toward materials could be tallied in three separate columns or combined into 
a letter and two subscripts (Mm ) and tallied in one column. The subscripting 
ia a short-hand method of coding multiple aspects of behavior. 

A person's skill and sophistication in observing can also be increased by 
learning to apply more complex analysis procedures to data when appropriate. 
The term more complex procedures as employed here refers to procedures that 
move beyond initial inspection or simple examination and organization of the 
data obtained. 

Observational procedures such as the ones presented in this paper usually 
yield data or information in the fomi of frequency counts. Examples of 
frequency counts are the niimber of touching behaviors or smiles exhibited by 
persons or the number of activities engaged in. Tallies or codings may be 
totaled to summarize the data. The totals may then be converted to 
percentages. Subsequently, totals or percentages can be ranked from high 
to low giving some indication of the position of each in relation to the 
others. Change in individual scores over time can also be arrived at by 
determining the amount of increase or decrease from one situation or 
observation to another. 

If further analysis of frequency distribution data is desired, a chi 

2 18 
square (X ) can be computed. This statistical test compares the expected 

frequencies with the observed frequencies. If an investigator wants to 
18 

For information on this statistical test and others, see C. Mitchell 
Dayton and Clayton L. Stunkard, Statistics for Problem Solving ^ New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1971; and Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral 
Research , Second Edition, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1973. 
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compare means or average scores of two or more groups then a t-test or an 
extension of it, analysis of variance (ANOVA), can be calculated. 

Of vital concern in selecting appropriate statistical tests is whether 
there is a match between the test and the purpose of the investigation. 
An understanding of the kind of information that applying specific tests 
to data yields is critical to achieving this match. 

In summary, the degree of sophistication In using instruments and data 
derived from them varies with individuals, the purposes for which information 
is generated, and the materials and equipment available. Use of the computer 
in analyzing and generating information obtained from large populations adds 
another dimension to this concern. In any event, the persons responsible for 
planning, implementing, and evaluating in the classroom need to be aware of 
necessary skills and them as the problems they explore dictate. 

Verifying Observational Information 

The values of observing persons as they engage in interactions In natural 
settings are many. However, observational data should be supplemented as 
well as verified by other means of generating information. 

Discussion of an interaction eith^ while persons are engaging in it or 
after they have completed it can provide insight into how the person doing 
the interacting views or perceives the experience. Questions related to the 
categories on an observational instrument can elicit responses which provide 
checks on the observer's perception of what occurred. 

Another way of checking observations is to record or tape the verbal utter- 
ances that occur during the interaction. After observations are completed. 
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the tapes can be played and compared with the data on the coding sheet. If 
coding is of nonverbal behavior, congruency between verbal and nonverbal 
aspects of communication can be examined* 

Written questionnaires which ask a person to reflect on an interaction 
with other person(s) or materials is still another way of checking or 
verifying on-the-spot observations. The person observed also gains from 
responding to written or spoken questions. As an individual thinks about 
her/his own experience, he/she gains insight into what happened, why it might 
have happened that way, how the experience influences his/her thinking and 
acting, and how he/she might revise behavior if desired. 

In this section we have suggested techniques for verifying observations. 
Conversely, observation can also be used to verify interviews, self-reports, 
case studies, and other similar techniques. 

Contexts and Observational Instruments 
Observational instruments and guides such as those presented in this 
paper can be used in many different settings. Instruments and guides can 
be used in teacher education methods classes, practicums in the schools, 
and in courses in child development to name a few. They are of particular 
help in providing objective feedback to student teachers and other persons 
working in the student teaching program. At the graduate level, teachers, 
administrators, curriculum workers, and researchers can use observational 
instruments to explore problems specific to their present positions or 
positions for which they are preparing. The dynamics of staff meetings, 
two-way conferences, and other gatherings of persons can be analyzed to 
increase our knowledge of how persons function in difficult settings. An 
individual might wish to study the context or setting of a whole school and 
then focus on certain communicative or decision-making behaviors within that 
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setting. 

Developing skill in observing can be a major part of the preparatory 
experiences for paraprofessionals of many orientations. Persons working 
in day-care centers, community centers, hospitals, homes for the aged, and 
other helping agencies such fls half-way houses cen upgrade their skills of 
working and planning with others by becoming skilled in observing. 

The possibilities are unlimited. Our hope is that persons in many 
different helping professions will try some of the suggested techniques, 
revise them accordingly, and develop new ones when necessary. 
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APPENDIX 



Categories for the Observation of Decision-Making Elements 

(CODE) 

(A Reciprocal Interaction Analysis System) 
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CENTER FOR YOUNG CHILDREN PUBLICATIONS 
1970-1975 



MONOGRAPH SERIES , Louise M. Berman, Series Editor 

Berman, Louise M. , ed, , and Staff. Toward New Programs for Young Children ; 
Programs and Research Possibilities , Monograph 1, 1970, $2.25. 

Horowitz, Sandra* Decision Making in Young Children ; A Report of Research 
Findings , Part One , Monograph 2, 1971, $2.25. 

Horowitz, Sandra. From Theory to Practice: A Personal Diary of a Teacher 
9l Young Children, Monograph 6,* 1961, $2.00. 

Leiserson, Marion. Creating a "Loving" Environment for Young Children, 
Monograph 4*, 1971, $1.00. 

Poultney, Joan. Decision Making in Young Children; A Report of Research 
Findings , Part Two , Monograph 3, 1970, $2.25. 

Roderick, Jessie with Joan Moyer and Ruth Spodak, Investigators. Nonverbal 
Behavior of Young Children As It Relates to Their Decision Making ; A 
Report of Research Findings , Monograph 5,* 1971, $3.00. 



OCCASIONAL PAPERS (When ordering, please indicate Occasional Paper and number.) 

Akman, Susan and Lynne Sherald. Woodworking : Processes and Procedures , 
Occasional Paper Number Six, 1972, $1.00. 

Anderson, Mary Lou. Touching ; Communication During a Quiet Activity , 
Occasional Paper Number Eleven,* 1972, $1.50. 

Childress, Marilyn, Marian Greenblatt, and Robert Fessler. Preliminary 
Investigation into Moral Behavior with an Emphasis Upon Perception 
of Physical Contact by Five-Year-Olds , Occasional Paper Number One,* 
1972, $1.00. 

Kissinger, Joan. A Process Curriculum for Five*Year-01ds , Occasional 
Paper Number Seven,* 1973, $1.50. 

Leiserson, Marion B. Helping Behaviors of Young Children: Identifying 
and Categorizing Ways Young Children Help Each Other , Occasional Paper 
Number Fourteen, 1975, $2.50. 

Smith, Robert. A Program for Young Children Based on Process Skills ; 
Examples of Practice , Occasional Paper Number Nine, 1973, $1.50. 

Staff. Considerations in Selecting and Planning Classroom Activities, 
Occasional Paper Number Ten,* 1973, $ .50. 
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Stevenson, Carol A. The Development of an Instrument to Examine Teacher 
Influence on Decision Making Behaviors of Children Ages Three to Five , 
Excerpts , Occasional Paper Number Thirteen, 1973, $1.00. 

Rflncourt, Karen, A Study to Compare Quantitatively the Amount of Change in 
Facial Expressions of Pre-'Schoolers and Kindergarteners in Situations 
Lacking Contact with Another Person and in Social Situations , Occasional 
Paper Number Five,* 1972, $1.00. 

Roderick, Jessie (Principal Investigator), Identifying , Defining , Coding , 
and Rating Nonverbal Behaviors that Appear to be Related to Involvement ; 
Interim Report No> 2, Occasional Paper Number Twelve,* 1973, $2.00. 

Roderick, Jessie (Principal Investigator), Jacqueline Vawter (Associate 
Investigator and Author), and Others. A Category System to Describe 
the Nonverbal Behavior of Teachers and Students : An Interim Report , 
Occasional Paper Number Two,* 1972, $1.00. 

Roderick, Jessie and Barbara Littlefield (Associate Investigator and Author), 
and Others, The Project on Involvement ; An Interim Report , Occasional 
Paper Number Four,* 1972, $1.00. 

Roderick, Jessie A. (Principal Investigator). The Involvement Instrument , 
Occasional Paper Number Fifteen, 1975, $2.00. 

Roderick, Jessie A., Diane M. Lee, and Louise M. Berman. Observation ; 
Basis for Planning , Implementing , and Eva luating . Occasional Paper 
Number Sixteen, 1975, $3.50. 

Young, Dorothy. Exploration It. to the Relationship Between Parent-Child 
Interaction and the Creative Abilities of Children , Occasional Paper 
Number Eight, 1971, $1.00. 



The above titles have been published by the Center for Young Children at 
the University of Maryland. Publications marked with an asterisk are either 
abstracted in Research in Education, reproduced and disseminated as part of 
the ERIC system, or placed in the ERIC Early Childhood Education research 
library, ERIC/ECE, 805 W. Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
Copies of the publications my be obtained by contacting; 

UMporium 
Student Union Bookstore 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

Please make checks payable to UMporium. 
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